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WHAT IS A PRACTICAL EDUCATION ? 
SHOULD FIT FOR SERVICE. 


{Signed editorial by Albert E. Winship in the Boston 
, Sunday Globe, September 11.] 

A practical education is that which will be of 
the greatest use to a man or woman from eight- 
een to eighty years of age. It is an education 
that will be of greatest service to him whether he 
lives north, south, east or west, in Europe or 
South America, the West India islands or the 
Philippines or anywhere else. 


( Any education is unpractical that hedges one 


about so that he must do the same thing as long 
as he lives, so that he is handicapped if he wishes 
to make an important change in his residence. 
Any education that foredooms a lad to one lin 
of effort for life is not only unpractical, it is crimi- 
nal. 

In Germany they are able to foredoom a child 
to one place in society and in the industries, which 
is the reason why millions of Germans have come 
to America to educate their children, where such 
a condition has never been, and where, despite 
the purpose of some misguided enthusiasts, it will 
never be. 

People talk of schools as having been better 
twenty-five years ago than they are to-day. 
Why, there was not a boy or girl from grammar 
school, high school, or college twenty-five years 
ago who could do the first thing in the industrial, 
commercial, financial, transportational, illumina- 
tional, or professional world té&day. 

Give any young man or woman the best educa- 
tion possible then, without any education that 
has been wholly new since then, and he would ap- 
pear like an imbecile anywhere in the life of to- 
day. Rip Van Winkle would not be in it with 
him. |The changes in his absence as compared 
to twenty-five years’ change now were like a lum- 
ber wagon in comparison with an automobile. 

The glory of America is that her schools have 
always been intensely practical but never voca- 
tional. Unless we lose our wits as Americans 
they will be kept practical in the noblest sense, 
in the only practical sense. 

An education aimed primarily to the establish- 
ment of a boy’s life work at sixteen is dwarfing 
him industrially. It aims to harness him to a 
treadmill, aims to establish caste in America, 
which is no more possible than to have the United 


States become a German colony, however grati- 
fying that would be to some of our citizens. 

When I was a lad in a country village twenty- 
five miles south of Boston I knew the railway 
time-table by heart. We had two trains a day. In 
the last twelve months I have traveled more than 
40,000 miles and I do not know any time-table. I 
never trust myself to travel on a memorized time- 
table. I always learn the time of the trains on 
which I am to get from one appointment to the 
next. I can read the Official Railway Guide, and 
that of itself is a liberal education. The fellow 
who has memorized the time-table of his own lit- 
tle piece of railroad is like a hen with its head cut 
off when he tries to find out from the Official 
Guide how to go anywhere. 

I knew a man who drove an omnibus from Win- 
ter Hill to Charlestown, then he drove a horse-car, 
then he was motorman on an electric car. He 
was able to learn how to do the next thing that 
human progress required. Some of his associate 
omnibus drivers dropped off by the way, accept- 
ing unskilled work in the car barns or tending 
switches. He was as proud a man as I ever saw 
when he ran his first electric car. He had studied 
the proposition for weeks. 

The only practical education is that which 
teaches beys and girls how to know how to do 
whatever they find it important that they should 
know how to do. )When the Boston elevated in- 
stalled the third-rail system they had an evening 
class for three months to teach the surface motor- 
men all about it. Many who started in that 
course dropped out early, but those with a practi- 
cal education stayed by and learned how to do it 
They knew how to learn how. 


TENDENCIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


‘BY J. Y. JOYNER; 
State Superintendent of North Carolina. 


THE OTIOSE TENDENCY, 


A distinctly undesirable tendency of American 
education is otiosity—the antithesis of strenuosity. 
It is noticeable in elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege education. Elementary and college educa- 
tion probably suffer most from it. In the elemen- 
tary school it is probably an extreme reaction 
from.the old education of grind and drudgery. It 
threatens, however, to end, if unchecked, in an 
education of gush and dissipation. The old edu- 
cation of grind was based too much, perhaps, 
upon the pedagogy of birch to force the child to 
unpleasant tasks. There is danger that the new 
education will become too dependent upon volun- 
tary interest, and will develop no power to drive 
the will to the discharge of unpleasant duties and 
to the performance of unpleasant tasks. 
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Will you pardon me if 1 suggest that I some- 
times fear that a fault too common in many of our 
best American schools is that of making the way 
too easy for the child, of leading him too con- 
stantly along the line of least resistance, of helping 
him too much, of explaining too much for him, 
of working too hard to save him from working? 
In some of our elementary schools it has come to 
pass that the children are even forbidden to take 
books home, or to do any studying upon their 
own initiative, in their own way, out of school, 
and that little time has been left from recitation 
for independent study in school. May we not ex- 
pect from such made-easy and _ rapid-transit 
methods a crop of intellectually-spoiled children, 
flabby of mind, weak of will, superficial in charac- 
ter, inaccurate in scholarship, doing nothing well 
except what they like to do? Should they not be 
taught or trained to do well whatever it is their 
duty to do, and to find a stimulus of interest in 
tasks at first unpleasant in the very joy of master- 
ing them? 

In seeking to make the way too easy for him, 
in lifting him too quickly over the hard places, in 
depriving him of the intellectual and moral 
struggle from which come strength and power for 
self-guidance and self-reliance, the teacher wrongs 
the child. Out yonder in life there will be rough 
places in the road, there will be mountains of diffi- 
culty to overcome, there may be nobody there to 
help. The child should learn in the little world of 
the school, which is his life then, to face difficulties 
bravely, to grapple with them courageously, to 
rely upon himself to overcome them, and to ac- 
quire in overcoming them the strength, the cour- 
age, and the confidence to overcome other and 
greater ones. Thus passing from strength to 
strength will he be fitted at last for the greater 
struggle and the greater victory in the greater 
world. 

May not we modern teachers, with all our 
boasted new pedagogy, still learn some valuable 
lessons from the old-fashioned schoolmaster, who, 
if he taught nothing else worth while, taught in- 
dustry, and duty, and obedience, and self-reliance, 
hatred of shirking, and) willingness to drudge 
where drudgers were necessary for mastery? 
There is no mastery without drudgery; there is no 
strength without struggle. 

In the moral, the spiritual, and the intellectual 
world things worth having have been divinely 
hedged about with difficulty, with hardness, even, 
mayhap that those attaining them might in the 
very struggle for their attainment gather the 
strength that will make them worthy of them, and 
teach them how to appreciate and use them when 
attained. The wise in all ages have recognized 
this great truth. It has found expression again 
and again in the proverbs and the philosophy of 
pagan and Christian, even in the myths of the child 
races. The golden fleece still is guarded by the 
fiery dragon; Jacob still must wrestle with the 
Almighty before he wins a new name and has 
power as a prince with God and man; the flaming 
sword still stands by the gate of Eden. and work, 
work is still man’s doom and blessing. 
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A. similar tendency to otiosity is noticeable and 


alarming in college and university education. It 


is attributable in part, perhaps, to previous train- 
ing, but more to the influence of wealth and 
luxury, of fraternity life, athletics and “soft’’. elec- 
tive courses, which offer temptations to ease and 
idleness that are well-nigh irresistible to young 
men of unformed character and unfixed habits. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


As character always determines the use to 
which knowledge and training are put, it is of 
prime importance in education. Unless accom- 
panied with the development of character, con- 
science, and conviction as guiding principles, the 
development of power and efficiency through edu- 
cation may, through misapplication, become a 
means of degradation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that one of the most marked tendencies in 
American education is increased emphasis upon 
moral education, whereby there shall be woven 
into the warp and woof of the character of the 
growing child and youth the homely virtues 
needed for the proper guidance of everyday life. 
It is as needful and as democratic that our system 
of education should minister to the moral needs 
of all classes of our population as that it should 
minister to their industrial and vocational needs. 
In this land of teeming immigration, of multiply- 
ing factories and shops, of growing cities, with 
their apartment houses and crowded tenements 
and numberless temptations, when on every hand 
the forces that tend to cast asunder the home ties, 
to shorten the hours of family association, to 
weaken the bonds of parental control, and to de- 
crease the opportunities for moral training in the 
home are daily multiplying, an increased burden of 
moral education has been thrown upon the Ameri- 
can school. 

For the formation and fortification of good 
character, it is wisely insisted that moral instruc- 
tion should be given in all our schools by precept, 
example, and systematic teaching. It should be 
based, I believe, upon the fundamental teachings 
of the Book of Books, and the open Bible for 
moral but not sectarian instruction should have 
and hold its eplace in every public school. 
Example is more potent than precept, willing and 
doing the right, impelled by the right motive, the 
formation of right habits from right living, more 
potent than systematic teaching about right and 
wrong. “School is not preparation for life, school 
is life.” In schoolroom and on playground the 
child finds as varied and typical opportunities as 
men find in the wide world beyond for doing right, 
for refraining from wrong, for acquiring under 
proper guidance and stimulation by observation, 
imitation, association, and practice self-restraint, 
industry, obedience, courage, courtesy, kindness, 
honesty, purity, charity, and all the other virtues 
that form and adorn human character. 

There is scarcely a school task, duty or play, 
that cannot be made by a skilful teacher to con- 
tribute to the moral education of the child. His- 
tory and literature and the drama of the world’s 
daily life furnish abundant material for illustration 
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and inspiration. But over all, above all, more 
than all is the daily example, the personal touch, 
the dynamic influence of the teacher with soul and 
consecration. 

Moral character is not formed by the mere 
memorizing of moral maxims and ethical princi- 
ples. Feeling is the real key to it. Right feeling 
must precede right acting. Feeling, desire, mo- 
tive, action, these are the steps to virtue or to 
vice. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
The heart of a little child must be kept with all 
diligence if out of it shall come the issues of life. 
More and more are the methods of moral instruc- 
tion conforming to those fundamental principles 
taught and illustrated in the writings and lives of 
the greatest moral reformers and teachers of the 
ages. 

THE ALTRUISTIC TENDENCY. 

Selfishness and separateness will eat out the 
heart of any civilization and sow seeds of decay 
in any system of education. The spirit of all true 
democracy is essentially altruistic. There is much 
cause for rejoicing, therefore, in the growth of the 
altruistic spirit in American civilization and 
American education. In the business world, 
where competition is sharpest and selfishness most 
to be expected, there is manifest evidence of a 
constantly-growing sense of obligation by the rich 
to hold their, wealth in trust for the advancement 
of society and to use it for the benefit of humanity. 
Perhaps no other century in the annals of time 
has to its everlasting credit so much of princely 
philanthropy. Is it too much to hope that even 
before the close of this twentieth century we shall 
witness the adoption by the rich everywhere of the 
high creed of one of the century’s princeliest 
philanthropists, that to die rich should be counted 
a crime? 

The scholar no longer seeks scholarship 
solely for personal enjoyment and individual supe- 
riority, but rather for social service and the hap- 
piness of humanity. Consecration of individual 
talent and power, of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual wealth of every sort to the uplift of all 
shall at last become the dominant doctrine in 
every American school. 

Every child born into the world in a democracy 
is not only the parents’ child, but also the com- 
munity’s child, the state’s child, the nation’s child, 
and humanity’s child. Out of every one of those 
relations grow a duty and an obligation from 
every one of us to every one of these American 
children, which we neglect at peril to the family, 
the community, the state, the nation, society, and 
all civilization. The schooiless child is a menace 
to the best in all. If the child be not so educated 
as to lay upon him a reciprocal duty and obliga- 
tion to render in return when he reaches man- 
hood’s estate a service to all, commensnrate with 
that which he has received from all, then education 
is a failure and the vast expenditure for it a 
criminal waste. 

The fundamental basis of all public education in 
a democracy must be social, and the fundamental 
aim of it must be altruistic. The individual is edu- 
cated at the expense of the public, that he may be 
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able to render to the public the best service of 
which he is capable; and he should be so educated 
as to desire and to determine to consecrate his 
education to such service. There can be no other 
justification of public education by general taxa- 
tion. The old education was individualistic; the 
new education must be altruistic. 

This altruistic spirit is but a recognition and 
an application of democracy’s fundamental princi- 
ples of universal brotherhood, individual responsi- 
bility, and social obligation. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


_Thist peace movement, that promises to sweep 
the world into ‘universal peace, what is it but the 
natural product of this spirit of democracy and 
altruism, the fruit in due season of a Christian 
civilization whose founder was the Prince of 
Peace, and one of whose cardinal principles for 
2,000 years has been “Peace on earth, good wilf 
toward men.” 

But .we may cry peace, peace; prate of its 
beauty to children and to men; we may form our 
peace societies, and hold our peace conferences, 
and enact our peace laws, but peace cometh not 
by observation—the seat of it is within the heart, 
the sceptre of it is wielded by the spirit. There- 
fore, through education in the home and school 
must be cultivated those virtues that make for 
peace—love, justice, mercy, recognition of the 
rights of others. These must reign in the hearts. 
of children and rule the spirits of men in all lands. 
before peace can reign o’er all the earth. 

It is well to begin with the children in the 
schools, before the heart is full of din and the 


world’s fierce battles begin, when their tender feet | 


can be more easily led into the paths of peace, and 
their innocent souls more easily attuned to the 
music of. peace. The lion and the lamb shall some 
day lie down together, but not until a little child 
shall lead them. 

“For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warl’ o’er, 

Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT. 

This public health movement that is enlisting 
the activities of men and women everywhere for 
the prevention of disease and the preservation of 
health and life, what is that but the product, too, 
of this growing spirit of altruism in society, gov- 
ernment, and school, a recognition of the funda- 
mental value of healthy bodies as a necessity for 
the effective application of every sort of education 
to the doing of a man’s work in: the world, of the 
civic duty of preserving the health and prolonging 
the life of all, to, increase the efficiency and pro- 
long the, service of all? Disease decreases effi- 
ciency, premature death ends it ere it is well 
begun. What shall it profit a nation if, through 
education, it gain all knowledge and all power, 
intellectual and spiritual, but, through disease, 
lose its physical vigor, its body, by which alone it 
can translate these into action upon the world? 

Such are some of the dominant tendencies in 


American education shaping and moulding‘ the 
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destiny of our democracy. There are conflicts and 
discords now. There shall be victorious adjust- 
anent and concord by and by, for 
“T see in part, 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Tn toil co-operant to an end.” 

“In the Sistine chapel,” says George Herbert 
‘Palmer, “Michael Angelo has depicted the 
Almighty moving in clouds over the rugged earth 
where lies the newly-created Adam, hardly aware 
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of himself. The tips of the fingers touch, the 
Lord’s and Adam’s, and the huge frame loses its 


’ jnertness and rears itself into action.” 


Teachers of America, go forth to your work of 
lifting humanity into finger touch with the Al- 
mighty, unawed by fear, unrestrained by pessi- 
mism, sustained by faith in the holiness of your 
mission, assured that you hold the strategic point 
in education, which ever must be the strategic 
point in civilization.—Address. 
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WRIGHT COUNTY, IOWA. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


A progressive county, educationally, is no 
longer a novelty, but it is none the less refreshing 
.to visit one of these counties. 

It is poetic justice that has given Iowa counties 
such prominence in rural school advancement. 
This is the state that Henry Sabin first made 
famous educationally. While he was state super- 
intendent his constant appeal was for better 
things for rural schools, and as chairman of the 
committee of the N. E. A. on rural schools he 
said noble things in an heroic way. At the time 
there was slight response either in Iowa or in the 
country at large. 

But at length, in ways never dreamed of by Dr. 
“Sabin, the rural schools in several counties have 
made marvelous progress. 

Our readers are familiar with the achievement 
sin. Keokuk county in the days of Cap E. Miller, 
sand in Page county, where Jessie Field reigns, but 
there are several other wonderful counties in 
Iowa, not the least of which is Wright county, 
which has been made extra progressive by Su- 
_perintendent O. H. Benson. Among the rare op- 
portunities in a life of school visiting there stand 
out prominently two October days of 1909 visit- 
ing rural schools and attending a township fair 
in this county. 

USING THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

All wide-awake county superintendents of Iowa 
-use the state college at Ames, and the college 
through its rural school extension department 
uses all the live men and women, so that through 
-this mutual reaction of the one upon the other 
-the college is of inestimable service to the schools, 
-to the farmers’ sons and daughters, and thereby 
to the farms and homes of the progressive coun- 
-ties of the state, and in turn is every way im- 
-proved in its own spirit and power for usefulness. 

I was there when Professor R. H. Pugh of the 
animal husbandry department and Mr. Moore of 
the farm crops department were there, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from Mr. Benson to visit 
schools with us. Their helpfulness to teachers 
and pupils was beyond anything I have ever seen 
in school visitors. There is no cost to the county 
for these college visitors except for traveling ex- 


~penses. : 


ONE RURAL SCHOOL. 


We visited several rural schools in the two 
days, all attractive and progressive, but we must 
be content with one school in which we spent a 
whole forenoon. 

Every pupil came from a farm home. The 
visitors were let loose upon the class in agricul- 
ture, which had in it all the boys and girls of 
twelve years of age and upwards. These young 
people had studied a sensible agricultural text- 
book, but what was infinitely more to the point 
they had studied their own home farms and all 
the farms of the community. They were not in 
the least feazed by any questions, and when the 
experts asked anything that was new to them 
they insisted upon the fullest immediate explana- 
tion. The children knew how many acres in 
their father’s farm, how many in the largest farm 
in the district, the price: per acre of every farm 
that had been recently sold in the township. 

They knew the breeds of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
raised in the district and the characteristics of 
each, as, for instance, the best dairy cows and beef 
steers. Every child knew how many cows, steers, 
sheep, and hogs on his father’s farm and also 
who had the most of each in the township. 

They knew that the average corn yield of the 
state was thirty-five bushels per acre and they 
knew what every farm in the district yielded last 
year, ranging from fifty to seventy-five bushels. 
They could tell the advantages of “Reed’s Yellow 
Dent” and “Silver King.” 

Seventy per cent. of the schools of the county 
have agriculture regularly and skilfully taught. 
They knew about sub-draining and its value to 
certain land, also of the relative value of different 
kinds of plowing, planting, and cultivating. 

They were entirely clear as to the advantages 
of having hogs run at large in pastures, eating 
grass instead of eating grain and rooting in pens. 
It is cheaper, the hogs are healthier, have larger 
frames, and fatten quickly when put on grain. The 
shearing of sheep furnished an interesting discus- 
sion—the time of shearing and the relation of 
the shearing to the breed. They could test corn 
and know all the whys and wherefores of the 
testing. Throughout the county there is a roll 
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of honor diploma for those who complete. the 
rural school course under most favorable condi- 
tions. This diploma is as beautiful in every way 
as the high school diploma. 

TOWNSHIP FAIR IN WRIGHT COUNTY. 

Of all the good things in Wright county that 
which appeals to one most is the township fair, 
partly because in all my study of rural schools 
this is original and highly suggestive. 


a 


Superintendent BENSON. 


Five miles from Clarion, the county seat, ina 
genuine rural school with a one-room building, 
was held a township fair, of which there are six- 
teen each year. Mr. Benson has a tent, county 
property, which he takes with him from township 
to township. About half of these fairs are in the 
spring and the others in the autumn. 

At the fair I attended, the school yard was for 
the time being literally turned into a cattle show. 

The patrons of the school contributed about 
$50 for prizes, which were given to boys who 
could best judge the merits of calves, steers and 


bulls, colts, geese, and corn, and to girls who were 


the best judges of bread, cake, jellies, and sewing, 
girls who made the best bread, cake pastry, and 
jellies, and girls who presented the best plain sew- 
ing and fancy work. 
STOCK JUDGING. 
That which interested me more than anything 
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lelse at \dait was the stock judging contest.- 


The representative of the animal industry de- 
partment of the agricultural college at Ames 
gathered about him all the larger boys and 
with a ten-months-old bull taught the essential 
points that make for value. The mer 
of the township stood behind the boys’ and 
listened to the wonderful object lesson, short, di- 
rect, important. The head of a bull must ‘be dis- 
tinctly bullish, the legs should be short, the heavy 
muscle on the hind legs should be thick, the ani- 
mal should be thick and deep just back of the fore 
shoulders to be sure that there is ample space for 
the lungs. Half of the entire meat value of a steer 
is in a short space in front of the hips, and the 
bull should be very large here, both thick and 
deep ; the skin of the animal, especially on the side,.- 
should be loose so that you can take it up with 
the hand. Then each should be true to its breed’ 
in all characteristics. 

You should have seen the intense interest of 
every boy in this lesson in the school yard. And 
the fathers! They stood with eyes open wide 
with wonder, saying in under-tones: “I never knew 
that.” “Any chump ought to have known it.” “I 
tell you what it is, the fellows that knew those 
things unloaded the good-for-nothings on to us. 
ignoramuses.” “We'll buy wise after this.” 

When the lesson had been taught the boys were 
let loose, examining five bull calves hitched along 
the fence. They chose the best according to 
their ideas, after the lesson, and then each of thenr 
went aside alone with the agricultural college 
specialist and told why he thought No. 3 was bet- 
ter than No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, and No. 5. And the 
oy that selected the best calf from the standpoint 
of the expert and gave the best reasons for his 
selection got a $5 gold piece. Oh, but wasn’t 
he pleased! 

And then! Wasn't it a treat to have a chance 
to speak to all these wide-awake lads and their 
fathers standing up in the tent, behind their sisters 
and mothers, who were seated. Never did I feel 
greater responsibility for saying pointed, worth- 
while things straight from the shoulder. Never 
have I had an audience that appealed to me more. 

Would I had words for adequate appreciation 
of that township, of Wright county, of Superinten- 
dent O. H. Benson, of the two specialists from the 
college, of the extension department of the col- 
lege, of the Iowa Agricultural College of Ames, 
and of the state that has inspired all of these con- 
ditions ! 


You see, some women take to cats and some to religion, but I’ve taken to toys. 
They’re my hobby. There’s no boy that’s all bad, and none that’s all gocd, tut you 
can make any boy one or the other by the way you treat him.—Mrs. Bessie Clements, 


Jersey City. 
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LIBRARY EFFICIENCY. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS; 
Los Angeles. 


It is slow work to overcome inertia, to mod- 
ernize medievalism, to change from the lines of 
deast resistance to the lines of highest efficiency— 
and efficiency always means more work—but it is 
worth the continuous effort. 

In pursuance of this policy to get our stock to 
work, and to turn it over as fast as possible, I 

’ plan to make a much more stringent system of 
discards and near-discards. As soon as a book 
becomes idle on our circulation shelves—particu- 
larly in fiction—I plan that it should go out to 
some branch where it might be useful (where its 
usfulness should at least be tried) and that if it 
can’t be useful in the branch, or a deposit station, 
it should be discarded and put out to our benefi- 
-ciaries under the discard system for the desert Aq- 
ueduct camps, or the orphans’ home, or the jails, 
-or somewhere where it will earn its keep, whether 
it is longer connected with this library or not. I 
like to see the figures and statistics show a large 
number of volumes and a ‘large circulation; but 
ithis is only playing to the galleries. The real test 
-of the usefulness and the duty of a public library 
ais in the use made of the books it has, whether 
‘under its jurisdiction or not. Frankly, I would 
much rather see a discarded book circulating ten 
times per annum than a book on our catalogs and 
in our accession sheet circulating once in three 
_years, or once in one year. Law is a thing to be 
obeyed; but many people confuse law with red 
tape, which is simply the interpretation of law by 
people who are not competent to understand what 
‘law is. We should keep within our legal duty and 
obligations and privileges; but then we should 
_-obey the spirit of the law by doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number by every means at 
-our disposal. 

My specific recommendation is that the princi- 
pals of departments concerned shall segregate 
-each from her stock such books as are not actu- 
ally working in this library, and present a list to 
the librarian, from which list we shall make sub- 
lists of volumes to be placed in branches and else- 
where to increase the usefulness of these books. 
‘Of course this refers chiefly to duplicate copies. 
Of course every principal likes the number of vol- 
umes in her department to grow; but the vital 
thing is to have the volumes in her department of 
service to the community which supports this in- 
stitution. 

The secret of success in any business is to make 
every cog work—and work with all the other 
cogs. The more intelligently, of course, the bet- 
ter—but anyhow, work. It takes a lot of plan- 
ning to get work done in a complicated machine 
in the most economical way, but, any experiment 
is better than a dead machine. 

Christ is not generally thought of as a business 
man—yet he was one of the cornerstones of ail 
modern business, and nineteen centuries ago laid 


the foundation of the business creed of the world 
to-day. His service for the moral uplift of the 
world is no greater than his impact on its mater- 
ial relation. If you will remember about the 
burying of the talents and about the golden rule, 
and the various other items of the business gospel 
laid down at the beginning of the Christian era, 
perhaps you will not find fault with this rather 
unusual statement, 

Buried talents don’t go any more in business. 
No man who pretends to do business thinks any 
longer of salting his dollars down in the cellar or 
in his stocking, but puts them out to work for 
him. Every dollar he has he expects 
to earn its board, and to pay him for own- 
ing it. 

This is only a crude way of saying that in this 
business institution every member and item of it 
should be productive. Every book here has cost 
us money. If it were given to us it would cost us 
money to store it, and to accession it and cata- 
log it and classify it and number it and herd it on 
our shelves. It is expected to return its value 
as fast as possible and as many times over as pos- 
sible. The only virtue of a book on a shelf is 
that it is there for the next fellow that calls for it 
—but it is a good deal better for it to be in some 
other fellow’s hands, so that the man who comes 
too late may have to wait because he didn’t come 
sooner. The same is true of our pictures and 
everything else we have. They are meant to be 
used. The more they are used, the more fully 
they are fulfilling their functions. The more we 
can procure them to be used, or _ force 
them to’ be used, the better we are fulfilling 
our.duties. It is not enough that the board, 
the librarian, and the staff work in propor- 
tion to their responsibilities. Every item on our 
shelves and in our lockers and cabinets should 
also be made to work. Our recent loan to the 
Aqueduct camps by way of the Y. M. (2. A. is a 
case in point. Here are a few score items gone 
to work. Our deposit stations give a place in 
which several hundred other items are put to 
work. Our daily patronage keeps at work a 
good many thousand volumes. But we have tens 
of thousands of volumes and thousands of pic- 
tures which dor’t work half fast enough nor half 
hard enough. If you can conceive of a bank con- 
tented to have two-thirds of its money lying idle 
in the safe from year’s end to year’s end, then you 
can doubtless conceive of a library which has a™ 
right to be content to have so large a number of 
volumes and pictures doing no good during most 
of the year. The bank capital gets its dividends 
in cash. The library capital gets its dividends in 
service. But one is just as important as the 
other and they amount to the same thing. 

For a slight example of what I mean, our 
branches last month had a little over 23,000 books 
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and had a circulation of considerably over 22,000. 
Those books were at work. It does not concern 
us that each of these books was useful 
probably on an average to four persons. 

- The fact is that taking our simple unit of charg- 
ing, the whole content of these branches turned 
itself over nearly once in one month, This is an 
extraordinary use for any library. But that is 
exactly the kind of use we want for this whole lib- 
rary—an extraordinary use for an extraordinary 
community. Within certain limits this is our cue 
—to put out to people who do not use the main. 
library such books as we can spare and as are not 
used here to be used somewhere else. It has 
been my effort for the last.five years or more to 
get business to working here; and by keeping up 
our efforts, we can make this not only the best, 
but the most active library in the world. 


all 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 
BY AMY RASEY. 


Six years ago the first open-air school was 
opened in the forest of Charlottenburg, near Ber- 
lin. It was called an “Open-Air Recovery 
School,” and its purpose was, as its name implies, 
to carry on the instruction of children with the 
help of improved methods and surroundings, and 
at the same time to endeavor to cure or better the 
ailments from 
which they were 
suffering. Since 
then, the move- 
ment has_ spread 
through Germany, 
England, and the 
United States. 

The first open- 
air school under 
the American flag 
‘was opened in 
Puerto Rico in 
1904 by Dr. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, then 
superintendent of 
schools of the 
capital district. 
Dr. Ayres has 
been interested 
in the subject ever since, and has _ recently 
made a comprehensive study of the different 
schools of this type existing here and abroad. 
The results of this study are published in a beauti- 
fully illustrated book entitled “Open-Air 
Schools.’’* 

It is from this book that we learn of the differ- 
ent kinds of open-air schools which have been 
established here and in foreign lands. There 
are schools on deserted country estates, schools 
in the midst of pine forests, schools in army tents, 
on city roofs and even on abandoned ferry-boats. 
Some are merely ordinary schoolrooms with the 
windows taken out, while others are elaborately 
constructed. 


*“Open-Air Schools,” Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. 171 pages. 
Price, $1.29. New York City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The. essentials for a properly conducted open- 
air school are fresh air, warm clothing, an abun- 
dance of good food, and a wise teacher. The chil- 
dren are kept warm during cold weather by heavy 
woolen garments, often furnished by the school. 
When at their desks their feet and legs are en- 
cased in what are called “sitting-out bags,” which 
come well up to the waist line and are tied to the 
chair by tapes to keep the children from slipping 


off. During the most severe weather hot soap- © 


stones are placed in the bottom of these bags un- 
der the feet, and since the temperature is never 
allowed to fall below the freezing point, these ar- 
rangements are sufficient to keep the children 
comfortable. 

The daily routine is much the same in all 
the schools. The children arrive early in the 
morning, have breakfast in the schoolroom or 
outdoors on the grass, an hour or two of lessons, 
and spend the rest of the morning in supervised 
play. After a substantial dinner, each child lies 
down for a long rest period. Later come les- 
sons in handicrafts, games, and folk dancing. 
The session ends with a light supper and then the 
children return home. 

Such fun as they have! Imagine arithmetic 
taught by measuring the tree trunks and geog- 
raphy studied be- 
side the meadow 
brook! No 
wonder that the 
children learn 
rapidly. 

That they love 
the work there 


doubt. Who ever 
heard of the ordi- 
nary child refusing 
to take a vacation 
when the oppor- 
tunity came? Yet 
that is exactly 
what happened las 
Christmas in Chi- 
cago. It is re- 
ported that the 
pupils in the open-air school held on the roof of 
the Mary Crane Nursery building all returned at 
the beginning of the holidays, asking that the 
classes be continued, and their request was 
granted. 

The open-air school as it has been developed in 
this country is primarily a school intended for 
children who have tuberculosis or are predisposed 
to the disease. In Europe the aim of the schools 
is broader. There children are cared for who are 
physically weak, as the result of anaemia or other 
diseases, and not necessarily pretubercular. 

In the average city school system in the United 
States the children who are in need of such treat- 
ment as that afforded by the open-air school con- 
stitute from three to five per cent. of the entire 
membership, and the number of school children 
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who die each year in this country from tuberculo- 
sis is estimated to be about 6,400. Do we need 
open-air schools? 

“It is entirely too soon,” says Dr. Ayres, “to 
prophesy what the future of the open-air school 
may be. That many such schools will shortly be 
in operation is a foregone conclusion, and that 
their effect on educational progress will be far- 
reaching seems almost as sure. Just what this 
effect will be, none can foretell, but it seems not 
improbable that the open-air school will be recog- 
nized by future historians of education not merely 
as a therapeutic agent, but rather as marking one 
long step toward the school of the future, in which 
the child will not have to be either feeble-minded 
or delinquent or tuberculous or truant to enjoy 
the best and fullest sort of educational oppor- 
tunity.” 


A MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION. 


That Massachusetts is deeply and widely interested in 
playground promotion is shown by the fact that forty- 
two delegates from all parts of the state attended -the 
recent National Play Congress at Rochester, making the 
largest representation outside of New York. A number 
of these delegates have taken steps to organize a state 
association to “study, promote, and advertise’ this 
movement in Massachusetts. New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia now have state organizations. 

The policy of the National Association to maintain 
three field secretaries to cover the country will scarcely 
give adequate supervision for Massachusetts. The 
only organization at present with state-wide interest 
in playgrounds is a committee of the Civic League, 
which, under the splendid direction of Joseph Lee, has 
done such excellent work. But the Civic League has 
many departments to its activities for civic progress, 
as housing, sanitation, billboards, theatres, etc. Among 
modern reform movements the playground proposition 
is no longer of minor importance to be directed by a 
sub-committee. It has grown sufficiently important to 
stand alone. A.separate organization would naturally 
enlist a wider circle of supporters than the sub-com- 
mittee of a society for general reforms. With Mr. Lee 
at the head of this association Massachusetts would 
lead the country in the solution of this problem. 

Such an organization would find ample employment 
in helping to get the greatest good out of the many 
playgrounds now being established throughout the 
state; in securing uniformity of administration; in 
standardizing certain playground activities; in dis- 
seminating literature and information upon kindred in- 
terests to the playground, as folk-dances, “boy scouts,” 
moving pictures, pageants, story-telling bees, etc.; in 
awarding medals for meritorious outdoor achievements; 
in arranging interurban co-operation and competition 
in athletic games; in serving as an agency where super- 
visors seeking positions could get in touch with mu- 
nicipalities seeking supervisors, and in securing needed 
. legislation. The time has come when a Dill should be 
introduced in the legislature requiring all cities and 
large towns to maintain a supervisor of physical educa- 
tion just as they have a director of art and music. 
Music is for many, art is for few, physical develop- 
ment is for all. To control these recreation fields there 
should be special commissions appointed, composed of 
persons vitally interested in this work, which is not 
always the case with park boards or school committees. 

The public playground has come to stay and takes its 
place with the home, church, and schoolhouse as the 
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most democratic formative influence on Young America, 
These open-air centres for social activities will grow 
in importance as the scope of their usefulness is better 
understood. Perhaps in ten years they will serve ag 
depots for arriving and departing man-birds. The box- 
stall education which initiates the budding mind into 
the mysteries of the three R’s must be supplemented by 
surprised development of the natural man in the open 
air with feet to the earth. 

The state board of education should include a repre- 
sentative of physical, as well as industrial, academic, or 
aesthetic education. A playground association would 
find abundant service to justify its existence, and 
some day would be officially recognized by the state of 
Massachusetts.—Ralph wavol, Taunton, Mass., in Bos- 
ton Common. 


THE HEROES OF THE SCHOOL. 
I used to think that Ned was quite 

The smartest boy in all the land; 
That fortune held in trust for him 

The choicest gifts within her hand. 
And when each Wednesday afternoon 

Bruce spoke his “piece” in tones intense, 
I pictured him an actor grand, 

With laurels won by eloquence. 
John’s voice was liquid melody 

That rippled forth in music sweet, 
And when he played his old guitar, 

My feet the measure softly beat. 
Jim ran to art; his thin, rough hand 

Could pencil pictures full of grace; 
And Tom was great in history, 

He knew when everything took place. 
Joe had no gifts, but his old sled 

Was quite the largest in the school, 
And on the snow-packed coasting ground 

He followed out the Golden Rule. , 
Ned drives a grocer’s wagon now, 

Bruce lies among the quiet dead; 
John works and sings and taps old shoes, 

And Jim paints houses for his bread. 
Tom went to Congress once or twice: 

He knew how all the laws should be; 
But Joe he was the bravest one, 

For he, oh, yes, he married me. 

—Adella Washer. 


> > 


HENRY WATTERSON’S CREED. 

Colonel Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal is easily the most eminent daily 
paper editor in America. He can say the hottest 
things of any editor in the United States and keep 
cool while doing it. He has given more men 
occasion to be his enemy than has any editor, and 
he has the fewest enemies of any partisan editor. 
The reason for this paradoxical condition may be 
seen in his editorial creed:— 

“To print nothing of a man which we would not 
say to his face; to print nothing of a man in 
malice; to look well and think twice before con- 
signing a suspect to the ruin of printers’ ink; to 
respect the old and defend the weak; and, lastly, 
at work and at play, daytime and nighttime, to be 
good to the girls and square with the boys, for 
hath it not been written ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven’ ?” 

The best of it is that he lives up to his creed. 
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CHILE’S CENTENNIAL. 


Independence Day in Chile is September 18. 
On that date in 1810 the memorable session of 
the Cabildo was held, at which the Spanish goy- 
ernor Carrasco delivered up the insignia of office, 


his resignation was read by his secretary, and: 


Spanish rule as such was formally at an end. 

Plans have been laid for an enthusiastic cele- 
bration of the nation’s centennial this September. 
The untimely death of President Montt recently 
while in Europe, and then the death of Vice-Presi- 
dent Albano in the early September, may cause 
some change in the plans for the celebration, or 
at least lend to them a pathetic interest; but 
that they will be carried out in some form is ex- 
pected, for the Chilianos are patriots, and this an- 
niversary of their independence is too great an 
event to be entirely set aside. 

The Spanish freebooter Pizarro first measured 
his strength with the fierce Indian tribes—the 
Incas and Araucanians—in 1535. But they were 
never conquered for 180 years, when at last they 
made a treaty with their foreign oppressors. The 
best part of a century was given up to the usual 
Castilian misrule, and then the arrogance of the 
conquerors met its check. The resolute Arau- 
canians proved themselves more than a match for 
the trained armies of the proudest monarchy of 
Europe. Years of savage conflict followed their 
declaration of independence, but at last the 
Chilianos at the battle of Chacabuco, led by the 
sagacious San Martin and the valiant O’Higgins, 
completely routed the Spanish royalist forces, and 
their land at last was free. 

A very fine monument in the Plaza of Concep- 
cion stands on the very site where the nation’s in- 
dependence was proclaimed. It is covered with 
flower wreaths every Independence Day. 

The new nation patterned its governmental life 
after the United States, It is popular and repre- 
sentative, with a congress of two branches, an ex- 
ecutive, and a supreme court. Senators and 
deputies cannot receive any compensation for 
their services. Every registered Chiliano of 
twenty-one years, and who can read and write, 
enjoys the right of suffrage. 

The house of congress at Santiago—the 
capital—is a magnificent building, occupying an 
entire square, and surrounded by shrubs, foun- 
tains, and statues. It has few rivals in massive 
beauty in any of the capitals of the world. 

As a tribute to the importance of Valparaiso, 
the seat of government is transferred there from 
Santiago from January to March of each year. 

Chile is a maritime country, with a sea-coast of 
nearly 3,000 miles. But this great length is offset 
by its narrow breadth. Its average width is less 
than 100 miles, a mere strip between the Pacific 
ocean and the Andes mountain range.  A\s it ex- 
tends through thirty degrees of latitude, it has 
striking diversities of climate. In the ‘horth there 
are valuable mines of ‘silver, copper, and gold, 


Then there are the vast beds of nitrates, that are 
used for fertilizing, .and $30,000,000 worth of 
which are exported annually. 

Central Chile ‘raises immense quantities of 
wheat and wine, of which the export trade is 
large. Inthe far south are countless flocks of 
sheep, especially. in. Patagonia and Terra del 
Fuego. Punta Arenas—the most southerly city 
in the world--is a great wool mart, vying with 
Cape. Town in South Africa and Melbourne in 
Australia in the export of wool. 

The trade of Chile in 1903 amounted to $350,- 
000,000, of which $150,000,000 were imports and 
$200,000,000 exports. The balance of trade was 
in Chile’s favor. Her trade is. chiefly with 
Europe, the largest share of it being in the hands 
of Great Britain. The English language is the 
commercial language of the country. France fur- 
nishes many lines of rich and beautiful goods. 
Trade with Argentina is on the increase, but the 
United States has but an insignificant share of the 
Chilean trade, | This will probably be rectified 
with the completion-of the Panama canal. 

Chile has several-fine cities. | Santiago—the 
“Andean city of the snow-white crown’—is 
beautiful in itself and in its surroundings. It is 
set in a charming valley, with the great granite 
mountains of the Cordilleras as a background. 
Their summits are perpetually snow-clad. The 
full beauty of the sunset there is said to be inde- 
scribably grand. Many residences have cost a 
million dollars each. There are elegant club- 
houses, picture galleries, and parks. The Ala- 
meda is the Via Appia of this hemisphere, 350 feet 
wide, bordered by palatial homes, with four rows 
of trees, spacious drives, fountains, flowers, and 
statues completing its attractiveness. 

Valparaiso—“Vale of Paradise”—is built in a 
large amphitheatre. It is the leading seaport of 
the west coast of South America. It is a busy 
place, with its harbor full of ships from all lands, 
and its streets full-of merchants from all over the 
globe. It is brilliantly*itluminated by electricity 
at night, and the lights up ‘the foot-hills of the 
mountains are a sight to be remembered. The 
trolley conductors are women. There are more 
telephones in use here according to the popula- 
tion than anywhere in the world. 

Concepcion is a fine seaport, and a close rival 
of Valparaiso. But the city is peculiarly subject 
to earthquakes and tidal waves. Coquimbo is the 
principal shipping port for copper, and Iquique 
and Antofagasta for the nitrates of the desert re- 
gion. 

Chilean cities have some fine churches. The 
Cathedral and the Archi-Episcopal residence be- 
side it, fronting a spacious square, are among the 
finest buildings in Santiago. The established re- 
ligion of the country is Roman Catholic, but ab- 
solute freedom of worship is guaranteed to all de- 
nominations, 
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Educational advantages are of the best. Tui- 
tion in all state institutions is free, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university. It would 
gratify Horace Mann to see the provisions for 
popular intelligence. A large place is given to 
manual training. There are normal schools for 
girls at Concepcion, Santiago, and Chillan. The 
School of Arts and Trades furnishes the best 
training in the mechanical arts. Foreign lan- 
guages are taught in all schools.. The Chilianos 
as a rule speak several tongues. 

The University of Chile is at the capital. It 
was founded in 1843. It stands for the highest 
grade of scholarship, and its five faculties have the 
most cultured professors that can be procured. 
The Institute Nacional is a preparatory school for 
prospective students for the university. The Na- 
tional library has over 120,000 volumes and spa- 
cious reading rooms. 

Many of Chile’s young women are sent to 
Europe to finish their education, while many stu- 
dents go there for post-graduate study. 

Playgrounds are attached to all schools, and 
many of them have everything that appeals to the 
youthful love of diversion. 

The greatest Chilean newspaper is El Mercurio, 
which is ensconced in a stately and beautiful 
building in Santiago. It prints its morning edi- 
tion in the capital, and its evening edition in Val- 
paraiso. Chile has no custom duties on literary 
works, and has a specially low rate of postage for 
their distribution. 

The Chilianos are a wide-awake race, with 
Araucanian and“Spanish blood commingled in 
them. They are energetic, commercial in their 
instincts, intelligent, and prosperous. And they 
are intensely patriotic. The sun does not shine 
quite as brightly on any land as on theirs. But 
they are not narrow. They keep.im touch with 
the outside world. And it must be pleasing to 
every American tourist to find in the court yard of 
the post-office at Santiago heroic statues of our 
Washington and Lincoln. They are such impas- 
sioned lovers of liberty that they not only en- 
shrine their own liberators, but also the two 
greatest liberators of the Western hemisphere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
BY WINIFRED SCOTT MOODY. 


One.very good way to gain a correct impres- 
sion of what Mr. Charles Scribner is like is to 
think of him as the operating mind in the publish- 
ing business which he and his brother, Arthur 
Hawley Scribner, have guided through the con- 
siderable changes which New York publishers 
have experienced and observed during the past 
fifteen or twenty years. The standing of this 
house among its contemporaries to-day is a 
mirror in which the figure of its senior partner is 
very clearly reflected. 

Mr. Scribner took control of the business at an 
early age for a man to assume the responsibility 
of such traditions as his father’s were. He began 
the perpetuation of that memory in his choice of 


the firm name, and he has laid his course by that 
compass. Keeping abreast of the times, he has 
developed the business upon the principles which 
underlay his father’s eminent success, and part of 
his constant care has been always to co-operate 
with his brother in maintaining the principle— 
which sometimes costs money in the publishing 
business—to give the Scribner imprint only ‘to 
such books as déserved publication on their own 
merits, as nearly as his judgment and that of his 
advisers could be confident. Often he has pub- 
lished books for which no great sale could be 
foretold; never, an unworthy book simply 
for the sake of the money it would bring 
in. The general estimate—in the trade, 
and even of the public, which cannot 
judge so acutely—of the value of that im- 
print is a gretty good guarantee of the quality . 
which it marks. For if a single word may be 
chosen to express the deepest spring of his ac- 
tions, it would perhaps be the word “fastidious- 
ness,” and this refers, naturally, not only to his 
attitude toward literature but to his whole outlook 
on the world. 

In his business methods, Mr. Scribner is dis- 
creet in preliminary examination of a subject and 
positive in action after he has fixed upon his 
course. And he rides at the head of his troops. 

One of the most conspicuous traits in his char- 
acter, moreover, is the keen personal interest 
which he feels in the men he draws about him. 
This sense almost of personal responsibility which 
he carries so easily is never forgotten through all 
the details and routine of work; yet until one 
knows him well it is scarcely comprehended. He 
has the eminent qualities of a leader as well as 
of a shrewd employer of men; therefore he never 
gets out of sight of the rear guard. One of the 
most jog-trot of the virtues is also one not always 
found even among generally successful men— 
patience. But in this respect Mr. Scribner is 
highly endowed. As a sister to his instinctive 
courtesy it has much to do with the understand- 
ing of his character which is held in his offices. 
He has doubtless had many experiences with busi- 
ness rivals as well as business associates. which 
have tried his temper; the publishing business is 
enough to try anybody’s temper. Of strong 
convictions and vigorous ideas, it may be said 
that he is slow to wrath, yet slow in no other 
process of his mind. He is eminently a just man, 
and punctiliously careful of other people’s rights. 
—American Magazine for September. 


Massachusetts, by her recent law, empowers 
the state board of health to abolish the common 
drinking cup in schools. Kansas has also abol- 
ished the common drinking cup in public places. 


Alabama appropriates to each county that will 
establish a county high school. 


In 1870 the cost per capita for public schools 
was $1.64; now it is $3.50, 
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AMICK’S “RAPID CALCULATION.” 


[Selected from C. H. Amick’s “Rapid Calculation and Mental Arithmetic.” Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Used by permission. ] 


RAPID ADDING. 

Add two columns at atime. This is entirely 
easy if one is alert and has the power of attention, 

23 Instead of saying 64 and 25, say 

45 6——4, 2——5. Commencing at the 

31 bottom, the first results would be 8——9. 

28 The second, 12——3. The third, 

91 21——4;; then 24-2, 27-3, 31-8, 

34 34——-1. The sum is 341. 

25 Study this carefully until you see it 

64 clearly. There are men who can add 

—  _ three columns in the same way and very 

readily. 
RAPID MULTIPLICATION. 

The multiplication table must be known as high 
as 20 X 20 perfectly. 

There must have been much rapid multiplica- 
tion in the ordinary way. Accuracy and great 
rapidity must be attained by the time-honored 
methods. 

In multiplying by 11, never perform the muiti- 
plication, but do it mentally. 

26 Write 6. Add 6 and2 = 8. Write 

11 the 2. It is 286. It can be done so rap- 

—— idly as to be almost unconsciously. 

456 Write 6. 

ll Add 6 cal 5. Write 1. Add 1. 

— Addiand5and4=10. Write 0 and 
add 1, 

Addilto4=5. Write 5. 

Answer, 5,016. 

This can be done with any + kind of a multi- 
plicand, 

There are scores of short cuts in multiplication 
given by Mr. Amick. 


A PRIME NUMBER. 


If you wish to know whether or not a number 
is prime, add 1 and subtract 1, and in one or the 
other case you have a multiple of 6. 

41—1= 40. 

41+1=>42o0r6 X 7. 

43 —1= 42 or 6 X 7. 

47 —1= 46. 

47 +1=>480r6 xX 8. 

DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS. 


The ordinary rules for divisibility are given, but 
we repeat them lest ‘any’ one should not recall 
them :— 

A number is divisible by 3 if the sum of its 
digits is divisible by 3, as 264, 375, 741. 

A number is divisible by 4 if it ends with two 
ciphers or the last two figures are divisible by 4, 
as 300, 176, 732. 

A number is divisible by 5 if it ends with 5 or 0, 
as 125, 340. 

A number is divisible by 6 if it is an even num- 
ber and divisible by 3, as 144, 240, 372. 

A number is divisible by 8 if it ends with three 


ciphers or the last three figures are divisible by 8, 
as 3,000, 1,368, 3,192. 

A number is divisible by 9 if the sum of its 
digits is divisible by 9, as 171, 378, 1,143. 

A number is divisible by 10 if it ends with one 
or more ciphers. 

A number is divisible by 11 if the sum of. the 
digits in the odd places is equal to the sum of the 
digits in the even places, or if the difference is 
divisible by 11. In the number 368,258 the sum 
of the digits in the odd places, 8, 2, and 6, is 16; 
the sum of the digits in the even places, 5, 8, and 
3, is 16; therefore, this number is divisible by 11. 
In the number 26,394,819 the sum of the digits in 
the odd places, 9, 8, 9, and 6, is 32; the suum of the 
digits in the even places, 1, 4, 3, and 2, is 10; the 
difference is 22, which is divisible by’ 11; there- 
fore, this number is divisible by 11. 

A number is divisible by 12 if it is divisible by 3 
and also by 4, as 132, 1,728, 864. 

A number is divisible by 15 if it is divisible by 3 
and also by 5, as 195, 315, 5,265. 

A number is divisible by 16 if it ends with four 
ciphers or the last four figures are divisible by 16, 
as 30,000, 8,144, 17,296. 

A number is divisible by 18 if it is an even num- 
ber and divisible by 9, as 72, 162, 378, 1,728. 

-A number is divisible by 20 if it ends with one ° 
cipher and the figure in tens place is an even num- 
ber. 

A number is divisible by 22 if it is an even num- 
ber and divisible by 11, as 132, 550, 1,452. 

A number is divisible by 24 if it is divisible by 3 
and also by 8, as 96, 288, 1,368. 

A number is divisible by 25 if it ends with 25, 
50, 75, or two ciphers, as 325, 650, 1,175, 1,600. 


TO SQUARE A NUMBER QUICKLY. . 

A large number of methods for finding the 
square of numbers is given. We give but two :— 

In finding the square of any number from 25 to 
50, take 2,500 (the square of 50) as the basis. 

Take the difference between a given number 
and 50. If it is 38, the difference is 12. 

Subtract 12 from 25, leaving 1,300. 

Square 12 (144) and add to 1,300 = 1,444, which 
is the square of 38. 

In finding the square of any number from 50 to 
75, you simply add the difference —_— of sub- 
tracting it. 

Take the difference between 50 and the number, 
as 63, or 13. 

Add 13 to 25, or 3,800. 

Add the square of 13, or 169, or 3,969, the 
square of 63. 

These are samples of a lot of short cuts. 

NUMBER PUZZLES. 

There are many very curious number puzzles, 

magic squares, and other wonders with numbers. 


(Continued on page 270.) 
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By the by, no “man” now active in the N. E. A., 
certainly no “man” in the management, attended 
the N. E. A. so early as did Mrs. Young. She 
was at the Ogdensburg meeting in 1864. 


ANOTHER ERUPTION OF FALSEHOOD. 

Once more a scholarly man in an exceptionally 
good book disgraces the profession by quoting 
those unpardonable official (?) statistics. 

These are the figures: In public and private ele- 
mentary schools, 93.3 per cent.; in public and 
private secondary schools, 5.2 per cent. The 
assumption in all this is that only 5.2 per cent. at 
the most go beyond the elementary schools. 

To fortify the case, as he thinks, he studies the 
childrea by grades, and shows that only 7 per 
cent. who enter go beyond the elementary grades. 
But to be wonderfully generous he is willing to 
admit that there may be 10 per cent, who go be- 
yond the elementary grades, but he says that this 
is by no means true. 

How long is this sort of thing to continue! 

By what moral right, by what pretense of 
scholarship, by what. possible sense of decency 
can anyone group all the children of states with 


September 22, 1946 
only a few high schools: with a state in which 
every child has the opportunities of high schools, 
or in the 7,624 high schools, class those that have 
not been in existence for more than two or four 
years with those that have passed their seventieth 
birthday, or a community in which all childreig 
were born in America with one in which a third of 
the children were not born here. In the 17,373,- 
852 children in elementary schools are included 
more than a million negro children who have no 
possible opportunity to go to a high school, fully 
two million rural school children who have no 
opportunity to go to a high school, and fully a 
million foreign-born children who come here at an 
age when all that they can hope to do is to get 
merely the rudiments of an education. 

These are only a few of the absurdities in such 
a study as this. It sometimes seems as though 
it is impossible for an investigator to retain his 
faculties when he strikes statistics. 

Will the time ever come when no one will at- 
tempt to compare national figures in elementary 
schools with secondary schools? 

Just for the fun of the thing, look at the ab- 
surdity of putting 17,373,852 children in ele- 
mentary schools ten years on the average with 
secondary students in schools in which fully one- 
half of the schools have only a two-years’ course. 
At the most, it is a comparison of ten years with 
three. 

17,373,852 : ? ::10:3. 

This would make a possible 5,213,155 secondary 
school pupils if all of the 17,373,852 went to the 
high school. 

As a matter of fact, there are 961,786 in the 

secondary schools, or nearly 20 per cent. That is 
about the per cent. in the United States as a 
whole who go to the high school. 
_ In normal communities that have had a high 
school for the ten years, or the time that most 
children have been in the elementary school, 
from 30 to 40 per cent. go above the elementary 
schools. 

Why not tell the truth? 


PROGRESS IN MAINE. 


Maine is by far more progressive than ever be- 
fore. This is largely due to the vigorous leader- 
ship of State Superintendent Payson Smith and 
the way he has harmonized all educational inter- 
ests in the state, but also in part to the spirit of 
progress that is in the air, lending wings to all the 
good work of Mr. Smith. 

Until 1907 the state aid to common schools had 
been one mill. In 1907 it was advanced to one 
and one-half mills and in 1909 to three mills. 
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This, with the portion of the bank tax and the 
interest on the permanent school fund, gives a 
total of $1,489,277.13 distributed by the state to 
the towns for common school purposes alone. 
In addition to this aid is the equalization fund, so 
called, which provides for the distribution of 
$20,000 additional to the poorer towns and plan- 
tation. 

Those who know the conservatism of New Eng- 
land realize what it has meant to make that .ad- 
vance. 

Take one town with which I am well acquainted. 
The town raises by local taxation $5,000—and the 
state gives it $2,900. As a result, salaries and 
everything else educational are promoted. In 
this town the repairs in 1909 were $600; in 1910 
they were $1,749. In many towns—particularly 
the smaller towns—the state aid exceeds largely 
the amounts raised locally. There is progress 
everywhere. 

A radical change in regard to the free high 
schools is also in force. The new law provides for 
a classification of the high schools, with state in- 
spection. State aid provides for a maximum 
double the former amount on the basis of two- 
thirds the amount appropriated rather than one- 
half. The good results of these changes are al- 
ready apparent. 

Nearly seventy unions for the employment of 
professional superintendents, comprising about 
175 towns, are now formed. The state pays two- 
thirds of the salaries of these superintendents to 
the limit of $800 on the part of the state. This 
requires an expenditure of nearly $50,000. 

Among the further marks of progress are the 
requirements for medical inspection, state ap- 
proval of plans for school buildings, safeguarding 
of schools against fire, and the establishment of a 
new normal school in eastern Maine. 


From the state summer schools which have re-, 


cently closed come excellent reports. The Con- 
ference of Superintendents, held in July at Cas- 
tine, was also attended by superintendents repre- 
senting nearly seventy per cent. of the school 
population. - 


GASS IN MISSOURI. 


Howard A, Gass is a candidate for re-election 
as state superintendent of Missouri. Though it 
has not been an easy matter to secure a re-elec- 
tion in the past, such has been the harmony and 
success of this administration that the impression 
is that he will win this time. 

What the past four years have brought: Pro- 
vision for efficient county supervision; longer 
terms of school for country children; state aid to 
weak districts; general use of a course of study; 
the teaching of agriculture in country schools; 
a system of graduation of country pupils; articula- 
tion of country schools with high schools ; classifi- 
cation and approval of high schools by the state; 
better organization of country schools; educa- 
tional exhibit at state fair; revision of school laws 
and course of study; more libraries in country 
schools. 
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What is now being realized: Higher qualifica- 
tions and better salaries for teachers; more state 
money for the common schools; improvement in 
school buildings and grounds; better equipment 
for teaching; larger enrollment and better at- 
tendance; increased interest in every department 
of education; a growing spirit of professionalism ; 
closer union and greater sympathy among all 
educational agencies. 

What the future should bring: Good roads; 
larger school districts, and transportation of pu- 
pils; county or township high schools; greater 
liberality towards all educational institutions; 
recognition of educational training in colleges ; the 
harmonious co-operation of all educational 
forces; better trained teachers for country 
schools; improvement and enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws; a thorough revision of 
the certification laws; a minimum age limit for 
beginning teachers; better care of the health of 
school children; annual county conventions of 
school boards. 


WINANS OF HUTCHINSON. 


Hutchinson, Kansas, is .an exceedingly wide- 
awake city, and was one of the first following 
Galveston to have a commission government, 
which means that three meh have entire charge 
of all city affairs and are paid good salaries to do 
good work. When the city adopted the commis- 
sion form of government George W. Winans was 
superintendent, and the citizens elected him on 
this commission and he is doing excellent service. 
Apparently that form of government is to be per-- 
manent in Hutchinson, and Mr. Winans is likely 
to stay in office as long as he wishes. 

The chief weakness of education as a business 
for men has been that it led nowhere. In almost 
any other line of business requiring as much of a 
man as teaching he is likely to have a chance to be 
called into something attractive sooner or later. 
Now, the teachers are beginning to be called into 
good places, and if young men can be made to see 
that there are such possibilities they will be eager 
to enter the profession. Teaching is highly at- 
tractive to many men and the salaries are reason- 
able, but the idea of being put on the ‘Shelf at 
seventy with a pension of $180 a year, or fifty 
cents a day, is enough to send the cold chills down 
the back of any enterprising young man. Show 
them a bare possibility of something along in life 
and they will come with us. Winans of Hutchin- 
son is doing the profession a favor by his example. 


a 


BREAK’ ALL RECORDS. 


The state department of education, Ohio, has 
visited every county institute in the state in the 
four weeks that they were in session. The state 
commissioner, J. W. Zeller, and his two high 
school inspectors each visited a county institute 
each.day. We think this is without a precedent 
when the number of institutes and the brief time 
are considered. At the same time every institute 
was also visited by a representative of the Ohio 
School Improvement Federation after raising 
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$50 to $100 for the professional support of the would be unbelievable to one who has not kept 


federation. 


‘ GHIO’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


Ohio is to have two new state normal schools, 
the first independent normal schools that she 
has had, though both Oxford and Athens State 
Universities have thrifty normal departments. 
The residence of Rutherford B. Hayes, at Spiegel 
Grove on the outskirts of Fremont, has been of- 
fered to the state by Major Webb C. Hayes, son 
of the president. Major Hayes will give the 
homestead, eighty-four acres of ground, and the 
fine collection of historical and classical books his 
father acquired, to be used by the normal school 
authorities for one of these schools. 


CONSERVATION OF VISION. 


The N. E. A. should have a committee on the 
“Conservation of Vision,” as suggested in a paper 
by Dr. F. Park Lewis of Buffalo at the Boston 
meeting, and as asked for by the “Department 
of Special Education.” The proposition is to ap- 
point a committee consisting of an expert in 
ophthalmology, a school superintendent of influ- 
ence, a lighting expert, a leading school-book 
publisher, and a psychologist to go into the ques- 
tion of the various means to save the sight of the 
children in our public schools. It is the psycho- 
logical moment for this work to be done. Al- 
ready a committee of the board of superintend- 
ents in New York city has become active in this 
work and made some study and some suggestions. 


we 


NOT A SUFFRAGETTE MOVE. 


President Ella Flagg Young's first official ap- 
pointments are in response to a request from the 
Conservation Congress for three representatives 
from the National Education Association. Ow- 
ing to the excitement over conservation, this will 
probably be the nearest a political event in her 
term, and she selected Dr. L. D. Hervey of Wis- 
consin, Dr. John W. Cook of Illinois, and Dr. Z. 
X. Snyder of Colorado. Hardly a suffragette 
crowd. 


‘ + + 


APPRECIATED HONOR. 


Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Har- 
vard University has recently received a significant 
honor in being elected corresponding fellow of 
the British Academy. The British Academy is 
the most distinguished body of learned men in 
the United Kingdom, and is limited in membership 
to one hundred. There are only twenty-seven 
foreign corresponding fellows, of whom not more 
than five are in the United States. Professor Kit- 
tredge is not only deserving of this honor, but the 
educators of America are especially appreciative 
of this recognition of one of the noble leaders in 
the profession. 


PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 


Frank R. White, director of education in the 
Philippines, starts the year under conditions that 


pace with the evolution of the islands. Ten years 
ago there was not one Filipino teacher, and to-day 
there are 8,170, at twenty-four pesos a month. 
Ten years ago there were not 100,000 pupils en- 
rolled; to-day there are more than 550,000. And 
all this without a compulsory education law. 

‘ 


Superintendent Thomas P. Bailey of Memphis 
has resigned to accept an attractive position with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York 
city. Mr. Bailey is one of the eminently valuable 
men in the educational world, and this notable 
recognition is as gratifying to the profession as it 
is deserved by him. 


Hon. Francis G. Blair has been given a re- 
nomination by the Republican party as state 
superintendent of Illinois, and will undoubtedly 
be elected, whatever may be the fate of the party. 
No one has ever made a greater scholastic and 
popular success in this position than has he. 


Scarcity of teachers for the grades and for 
rural schools was reported from many states in 
late August, but we hear of no schools that did 
not begin on _ time. Such announcements 
call out men and women who had dropped out of 
the work indifferently. 


The best institute program circular we have 
ever seen was issued by State Superintendent M. 
P. Shawkey of West Virginia for this season. It 
was brilliantly illustrated, was filled with specific 
suggestion and abundant material. There were 
150 pages. 


There are 700,000 children in the New York 
city schools. Only Chicago and Philadelphia 
have a population equal to enrollment in New 
York. Is it any wonder that the schools are 
costly? 


Joseph V. Collins, Stevens Point (Wisconsin) 
Normal school, whose new algebra the American 
Book Company has recently published, is Prohibi- 
tion candidate for United States senator. 


Boston is the fifth city in the United States, 
and twenty-fifth in the world. If she had annexed 
as other cities have done, she would be tenth in 
the world. 


New York University enrolled more than four 
thousand students last year, and the number is to 
be greatly increased this year. 


The University of Moscow enrolls 8,698 stu- 
dents, and the University of St. Petersburg 8,090. 


Robert J. Aley says it is the divine right of 
every child to have his point of view understood. 


In 1909 Memphis had 150 children enrolled in 
their summer schools, and this year 2,900. 


Twenty Indianapolis teachers resigned in June 
to marry. 
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THE OVERTURN IN MAINE. 

For the first time in thirty years the Democrats 
have carried Maine. They have elected their 
candidate for governor, turning a Republican 
plurality of 7,683 at the corresponding election 
two years ago into a Democratic plurality of 
more than 8,000. They have elected their other 
candidates for state offices, and a majority of both 
branches of the legislature; they have ensured the 
election of a Democratic United States senator in 
place of the veteran Republican Senator Hale; 
and they have elected two out of four Congress- 
men. Whatever may be said about the influence of 
local questions in bringing about this result, there 
can be no disguising the national significance of 
so great an overturn as this. It points to Re- 
publican unrest, to a loosening of party ties, and 
to an approaching realignment upon political is- 
sues. Yet too hasty deductions are to be avoided. 
Thirty years ago, after electing a Democratic- 
Fusion candidate for governor in September, the 
state returned to its Republican allegiance in No- 
vember and gave a Republican plurality of nearly 
9,000 for President. 

IN ARKANSAS. 

On the same day that Maine was forsaking Re- 
publicanism for Democracy in this extraordinary 
fashion, that rock-ribbed Democratic _ state, 
Arkansas, was rolling up its usual Democratic 
majorities. A state which is so solidly Demo- 
cratic as to elect only five Republicans to the 
legislature out of a total of 130 members naturally 
does not attract much interest when it is doing 
its voting. But this year a new question was at 
issue in the submission of an initiative and refer- 
endum amendment to the constitution,—a propo- 
sition in support of which Mr. Bryan made a 
number of speeches in the state before the elec- 
tion. The amendment was carried; and the real 
interest of the election centred in this and in the 
contests between “wets” and “drys” in the differ- 
ent counties. 

A NEW SENATE. 

Whatever may be the later developments of Re- 
publican “insurgency,” a great change is already 
assured in the leadership of the next Senate. 
Senators Aldrich and Hale, Money of Mississippi, 


Piles of Washington, and Warner of Missouri _ 


have voluntarily retired from the contest for re- 
election. Senators Burrows of Michigan and 
Taliaferro of Florida have been retired by the 
action of the primaries; Senator Daniel of Vir- 
ginia is dead; and Senators Nixon of Nevada and 
Flint of California will be displaced, it is expected, 
the former by a Democrat and the latter by an 
“insurgent” Republican. 
AFTER THE MEAT-PACKERS. 

The federal grand jury at Chicago, after a 
searching investigation of two months or more, 
has found indictments against ten of the leading 
officers of the great meat-packing concerns, Swift 


& Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co., and the 
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National Packing Company. This method of 
procedure is much more drastic than the prosecu- 
tion of the corporations as such, as the penalties, 
if the government should win its case, will be 
visited directly upon the individuals responsible 
for wrong-doing. The indictments charge these 
individual defendants with engaging in a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade in fresh meats, with con- 
spiracy, and with monopolizing the trade in fresh 
meats by unlawful means. These charges are 
sustained by detailed statements of the processes 
employed. These prosecutions will be watched 
with keen interest the country over. 


MR. BOWERS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


Business at the approaching session of the 
United States supreme court is likely to be some- 
what delayed by the unexpected death of Solici- 
tor-General Bowers,’ who had in charge the 
presentation of the government side in the im- 
portant cases which are set for hearing. Mr. 
Bowers had been at work indefatigably upon these 
cases, carrying the documents with him while he 
was nominally upon his vacation; and his 
lamented death is probably to be attributed 
largely to overwork. His death is to be re- 
gretted for personal as well as public reasons, for 
he was one of the ablest of American lawyers, 
and President Taft had made no secret of his in- 
tention to appoint him to a seat on the bench of 
the supreme court when an opportunity offered. 


HOW THE CITIES GROW. 


The new census makes no change in the relative 
rank of the five most populous cities—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Bos- 
ton,—although the margin between the last two 
is very close. New York city, with a population 
of 4,766,883, actually leads London, which in the 
census of 1901 had a population of 4,536,541. If 
anyone had cherished the hope that the new cen- 
sus might show a diminished tendency toward the 
concentration of population in cities, it is not 
borne out by the figures; for, of twenty-five cities 
having each-a population of more than 100,000, 
all but seven show a greater absolute increase 
than during the preceding decade. And this in 
spite of increasing lines of electrical communica- 
tion, the extension of rural free delivery, and 
other ameliorations of rural life. 

A SINGULAR COMPLICATION. 

A singular complication has arisen in connec- 
tion with the Louisiana senatorship. When 
Senator McEnery died last June Governor 
Sanders was elected by the legislature to fill out 
his term. Recently, however, Governor Sanders 
resigned the office of senator, and in his capacity 
as governor appointed Judge J. R. Thornton 
senator, Now the question arises whether a 
senator becomes senator when he is elected or 
after he has taken the oath of office. If the latter, 
then Governor Sanders never was senator, and the 
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AMICK’S “RAPID CALCULATION.” 


(Continued from page 265. ] 


If the digits of any number of two figures be 
reversed, the difference between these numbers 
will be divisible by 9, and if the difference be 

divided by 9, the quotient will be the 
81 difference between the digits in units 
18 place and the digit in tens place. For 
— example, take 81, and by reversing the 
9)63 digits we have 18; the difference be- 
-= tween these numbers is 63, which 
7 divided by 9 gives 7, which is the dif- 
ference between the digits in units and 

tens places. 

If the digits of any number of three figures be 
reversed, the difference between these two num- 
bers will be divisible by 99, and if the difference 

be divided by 99, the quotient will be 

924 the difference between the digits in 

429 units and hundreds places. Take the 

—— number 924, and by reversing the 
99)495 digits we have 429; the difference be- 

—- tween these numbers is 495, which di- 

5 vided by 99 gives 5 for the quotient, 
which is the difference between the 
digits in units and hundreds places. 

All United States paper money is numbered 
and lettered. The following rule applies to de- 
termining the letter of any gold certificate, silver 
certificate, United States note, or treasury note 
from its number. Divide the last two figures of 
the number by 4; if there is 1 remainder, the let- 
ter is A; if there is 2 remainder, the letter is B; 
if there is 3 remainder, the letter is C; if there is 
no remainder, the letter is D. 

MAGIC SQUARE. 

The term “Magic Square” is given to a square 
divided into several smaller squares in which num- 
bers are placed in such a manner that every 
column of numbers, whether vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal, will amount to the same sum. The 
following rule is given for forming any “odd- 
numbered” square :— 

We wish to arrange the numbers from 1 to 25. 


18 25 2 9 


17 24 l 8 15 17 


23 5 7 14 16 23 


4 6 13 20 22 4 


io | 12} 19 | 21 | 3 | 10 


1] 18 25 2 9 


In placing, numbers in the square, go in an 
ascending oblique direction from left to right; 
any number which would fall outside the exterior 
line by pursuing this direction must be carried 
along that line of squares, whether horizontal or 
vertical, to the last square. . 1 is always placed in 
the centre of the top line; following the above 
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direction, 2 would fall outside the exterior line, 
and must be carried to the lowest square in that 
line; ascending, 3 falls within the line, but 4 falls 
outside, and must be carried to the extreme left 
of the horizontal line of squares; ascending, 5 
falls within the line, and the square into which 6 
would be placed being occupied, we place 6 
directly under the last number written; ascending, 
7 and 8 fall within the line, but 9, falling without, 
is carried to the lowest square in that vertical 
column; ascending, 10 falls without the line and 
must be carried to the extreme left; the square 
into which 11 would be placed is occupied, and we 
place it directly under the last number written; 
ascending, we write 12, 13, 14, and i5; all the 
squares being occupied, 16 is written directly 
under the last number written; ascending, 17 falls 
without the line, and must be carried to the ex- 
treme left; ascending, 18 jalls without the line, 
and must be carried to the lowest square in that 
vertical column; ascending, we write 19 and 20, 
but the space into which 21 would be placed, be- 
ing occupied, write it under the last number writ- 
ten; ascending, we write 22, but 23 falls without 
the line, and must be carried to the extreme left; 
ascending, 24 falls within the line, but 25 is with- 
out the line, and must be carried to the lowest 
square in that vertical column. 

The following square contains the numbers 
from 1 to 49:— 


30 | 39 | 48 | 10 | 19 | 28 
| 
| 


| | 
13 15 | 24 33 42 aa a4 


21 23 


22 | 31 | 40 | 49 | 2 | 11 | 20 


See if you can make a magic square of the num- 
bers from 1 to 81. 

Make a square with six squares on a side. 
Then see if you can fill it so that the sum of every 
column, whether vertical, horizontal, or diagonal, 
shall be the same. 

We have only given a few of a multitude of in- 
teresting phases of number work in Amick’s 
“Rapid Calculation and Mental Arithmetic.” 


ww 


Are you worsted in a fight ? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right ? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles— 
Laugh it off. 

Henry Rutherford Elliot: “ A Recipe 

—for Sanity.”’ 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. — (IV.) 
BY EDITH GILES. 


Having made a strong plea for union as the 
first principle to be upheld at any cost in 
the United States, Washington proceeded to 
examine the causes which have occasioned an 
unrest in the nation at large and certain appre- 
hensions on the part of the North and the 
South, regarding the West. The territorial 
division between the South and the North 
was practically a separation of the states into two 
groups; namely, those that had ceded to the 
United States the rights they had claimed by 
their English charters to the land lying between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. Seven states, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
had received from their royal charters’ unlimited 
if unfounded generosity a title to the land from 
sea to sea, and Virginia had moreover the more 


- sweeping grant of “West and Northwest.” Al- 


ready in the earliest days of the new repubjic a 
trickling emigration through the river-gaps of the 
Alleghanies had opened a trail to a land of prom- 
ise that might well have been named after Ca- 
naan, well-watered, sunshiny, level, fertile fields, 
of the extent and resources of a wonderland—a 
rich possession for a state. To be sure the land 
must first be subdued, both the soil and its people, 
but that was a small thing to the dauntless pio- 
neers. Moreover, this new country was an outlet 
from the pressure upon the narrow seaboard 
states, caused by the reaction from the war. The 
war had left the states depleted, but not depopu- 
lated. Both trade and agriculture were absolute 
necessities of existence; but the United States 
must first establish stable and authorized relations 
with the foreign powers, before it could as a na- 
tion depend upon foreign intercourse for its 
prosperity. The states were, therefore, inter-de- 
pendent, but this inter-dependence failed to appear 
in a mutual helpfulness tending toward the good 
of all; on the contrary fomenting jealousies ap- 
peared in high trade licenses; and the feeding and 
clothing of the people was made extravagant 
with severe taxes, and greatest of all was the bur- 
den of debt pressing upon communities and upon 
individuals until it could be borne no longer. In 
the opening of the great Northwest stood op- 
portunity at the nation’s very door,—not an es- 
cape from their troubles but a means to counteract 
them. The Northwestern territory was too 
vast, and the spirit of the times too strenuous for 
coveteousness on the part of the older states, and 
so, guided by the wise head and noble heart of the 
commander who had brought them through the 
war, Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and 
Virginia submitted their claims to the United 
States “to be disposed of for the common good.” 
The territory of the other three, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, still extended to the Missis- 
sippi, but out of Georgia’s claim Spain still 
retained a section. This section was compara- 
tively small but proportionately great in impor- 
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tance, for it included the seaport of New Orleans, 
the commercial port of the new territory. Im 
1795 was made the treaty which Washington re- 
fers to in his speech, the treaty with Spain, which 
gave “universal satisfaction fhroughout the 
United States.” This treaty opened the port of 
New Orleans to the Southern states for exporting 
their wheat and corn abroad and gave to Georgia 
the Mississippi for a western boundary. 

To Washington, who had both a prophet’s vis- 
ion and a prophet’s heart, the interest in the 
Northwest territory was most dear; the young 
states to be born of it, he would have taught by 
their parents across the mountains the lesson of 
a firm establishment of government on the basis 
of an indestructible and indivisible union. He 
could foresee and he made a point of mentioning 
the danger there would be in so vast a region, 
populated and prosperous and not held to the 
union by the strongest bonds; bonds that did not 
depend upon the common interests of material 
supply, but that ruled out jealotusies and selfish 
local interests by the common good of a united 
people. Washington’s words are pleading as 
well as positive; they are also courageous, as a 
prophet’s have to be, when he calls to remem- 
brance the treaty with Great Britain—Jay’s 
treaty—that had brought the people’s wrath upon 
him. 

One point of utmost importance he makes, 
though he does not lay stress upon it, and that is, 
that in a republic such as the Union was then, 
the judgment of the federal government, resting 
in the executive and senate, may prove the popu- 
lar sentiment to be altogether misguided and 
wrong; that suspicion and distrust have no foun- 
dation and that wisdom lies in depending upon 
the authority of the highest. 

How far the vision of Washington penetrated 
the future, how deep the interest of his country 
lay on his heart, this one paragraph telfs us more 
than all the rest of the speech. He has dared 
to touch the vital sentiments of the people, senti- 
ments in some cases antagonistic to the federal 
government, and a source of bitter feeling toward 
himself. An address to people in sympathy with 
the subject requires art of noble oratory; 
an address to people entirely out of 
sympathy with the subject, who are to be 
persuaded in judgment and will to an alien 
cause, requires a strong, convincing person- 
ality as well as argument, but an address to 
a people quick with sentiment, sensitive, disturbed, 
and hardly knowing their own will, and touched 
with a slight distrust of the speaker, a people to 
be moved to deeper, firmer, higher impulses, to 
be made to feel the will and wisdom of a master, 
whether they love him or not, because they can- 
not fail to see in him a righteous judge,—such an 
address is of all the hardest to make. Such an 


address it was Washington’s part to make in his 
farewell to the nation that had both loved him 
and reviled him, and in the words of this one 
paragraph we feel the devotion of his patriot- 
ism and the sorrow of his spirit. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a wholesome treatment of the problems of the 
elementary school. This is especially interesting in 
Part One, which presents the truth about the American 
schools as an antidote for the absurdly false statements 
and vicious caricatures of some of the popular maga- 
zines. In this clear and honest presentation of the 
truth Dr. Perry divides the subject into ‘“‘The Organic 
Structure,” “The Curriculum,” and “Normal Training.” 

True, he has been misled at one point by the figures of 
the Bureau of Education, but that is in an aside, and 
not in a vital place in the discussion. 

Part Two presents the author’s views of teaching 
English, history, and arithmetic, the use of the black- 
board, the school museum, the alumni, and the care of 
adolescent girls. In every respect the style is direct, 
the treatment vigorous, and the author is always inter- 
esting. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Roscoe Lewis Ash- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Company.  8vo. 
Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is a new and revised edition of a work that most 
ably and mest completely portrays the somewhat com- 
plicated machinery of American government. It is pre- 
pared for use by our secondary schools. Every govern- 
mental wheel between the town meeting and the su- 
preme court is carefully explained, and its place in the 
mechanism of rule is made plain. In addition to the 
textual matter are some excellent, even elegant, illus- 
trations that help much to attract the pupil’s attention, 
and instruct him through the eye. For purposes of re- 
view judicious questions are furnished at the end of 
each section. In an appendix the full text of the 
United States constitution is given with all the amend- 
ments made to it up to the present. The work is also 
finely indexed. 


ELEMENTS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. By 
Edward Channing, Harvard professor in consulta- 
tion wigh Susan J. Ginn, of Hyde School, Boston. 
New York: ‘The MacMillan Company. Cloth. Maps, 
charts, and illustrations. 400 pp. Price, D0 cents. 
Professor Channing of Harvard is probably the best 

all-round teacher of United States history in the coun- 

try. He knows the subject to a finish; was the first 
university professor to blaze the way for the new 
method of combining pupil initiative in thought with 
patience in research. For such a leader to join forces 
with a brilliant elementary school teacher of United 

States history is to assure a book accurate as to fact, 

wise in emphasis, and skillful in developing pedagog'cal 

method. The book is all that can be ask xd of such a 

combination of book-making talent. 


THE NEW LAOKOON. By Professor Irving Babbitt. 
3oston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 259 
pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

Here we have an essay—a very complete and worthy 
essay—on the confusions of the arts as seen especially 
in these modern days, especially the art of literary com- 
position. Lessing, the great German critic, published 
his views on the evident confusions of his time in his 
able work, “The Laokoon.” In this new work, Profes- 
sor Babbitt reviews Lessing’s conceptions, and proceeds 
to show what strange and glaring confusions appear in 
the literature of the nineteenth century, more particu- 
larly in the realism and romanticism which have swept 
so many writers away from the moorings of good taste. 
The conclusion to which our author comes is that the 
Greek literary style, notably that of Socrates, Plato, 
and the Sephists, may well be considered, even imitated 
by authors of the present for its dignity, its simplicity, 
and its incisiveness. He is following Lessing in laying 
siege to many of the literary vagaries of modern days, 
as the learned German did to those of his day. And he 
is not unwilling to disclose himself as “a humble imi- 
tator of Lessing” in his plea for less confusion in liter- 
ary art. 

SEEKING AFTER GO1). By Lyman Abbott. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crawell & Co. Cloth. 159 pp 
Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. 

No other family has written so much that has been 
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so much read by men, women, and children who haye 
so much desired to Know what is best for them and for 
those with whom they live and move and have their 
being as the Abbott family, of which Lyman Abbott 
is the noblest example of Christian devotion and 
literary skill. The underlying motive of the addresses 
is suggested by Dr. Abbott’s discussion of an extract 
from a writer on America, quoted in the preface, who 
said: “In all this western world, I thought, there is not 
a human soul whose will seeks any peace at all, least of 
all the peace of God. All move, but about no centre: 
they move on, to more power, to more wealth, to more 
motion. Not one of them who conceives that he has a 
place, fitted to his nature, right and only right for him.” 
Dr. Abbott takes the ground that there is truth in this 
description, but the description is not the whole truth. 
Many Americans are seeking satisfaction, not in finding 
their right place, but a higher, or what they think is a 
better place. But there are multitudes who, consciously 
or unconsciously, are really seeking to find their true re- 
lation to God, the centre of life, and so to tueir fellow- 
men. It is this that constitutes religion as Dr. Abbott 
sees it, and to these seekers after truth these five ad- 
dresses appeal. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW, WITH DIAGRAM OF 
MOTIONS. By Mrs. Nanette ». Paul, instructor in 
the Washington College of Law. New York: The 
Century Co. Cloth. 16mo. 295 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
A book of this character is of great practical value, 

as not a few persons—especially those who are begin- 
ners in the conduct of business in any assembly—are 
lisble *to be tangled, and need some sensible and _ reli- 
able guidance, such as this author furnishes. Mrs. Paul 
is a graduate of a law school, and is at present the in- 
structor in parliamentary law in a Washington law 
school, and her work in this little volume is admirably 
clear and concise. For members of one order or an- 
other, for clubs, for college societies, etc., it is invalu- 
able. She covers all the ground relating to the busi- 
ness of an assembly, and this makes her volume an ex- 
cellent text-book,-to which in any perplexity one may 
turn, with confidence that the point in debate will be 
explained thoroughly. ‘To those in need of a volume of 
this kind Mrs. Paul’s book will be esteemed a boon. 


THE APOLLO COLLECTION OF SONGS FOR MALE 
VOICES. By Frederick E. Chapman, Director of 
Music for the Cambridge Public Schools, and Charles 
E. Whiting, formerly Teacher of Music in the Boston 
Public Schools. Boston, ete.: Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This collection of songs has been prepared especially 
for boys and is intended for use in preparatory schools, 
colleges, and glee clubs. Only such musical selections 
are included as have proved attractive and beneficial to 
students of the high school and college age. These 
selections are classified as follows: Miscellaneous 
Songs, Familiar Songs, Anthems, Hymns, and Patriotic 
Songs. A special feature is the writing of each part on 
"separate staff in the octave in which it is to be sung. 
This facilitates reading and assists musical interpreta- 
tion. Careful attention is paid to the range of cach 
voice, and directions for the classification of voices are 
given in the foreword. 


PRACTICAL CURVE TRACING. With Chapters on 
Differentiation aud Integration. By R. Howard Dun- 
can of the University of Leeds (Eng.). New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Svyo. Cloth. 37 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A mathematical treatise by an expert instructor in 
that science. It is a work planned for those who are 
familiarizing themselves with the principles and prac- 
tice of engineering. More and more is the graph com- 
ing into use in such forms of instruction, and the author 
is of the opinion that this is a wise course. So he here 
presents carefully the nature of curves—the sine curve, 
the parabola, ete., etc. Then comes the slope of a curve 
known as differentiation, and the area of a curve. 
known as integration. Examples are copiously given 
to find the equation corresponding to a given curve, and 
here is an excellent chance for student practice. Tables 
of logarithms, sines, and standard forms are added. 
The entire work is of specific value to teachers of ad- 
vanced mathematics. 


FIELD ZOOLOGY: INSECTS AND THEIR NEAR 
RELATIVES AND BIRDS. By Lottie E. Crary of 
the State normal school, Emporia, Kansas. Philadel- 
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phia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. S8vo. Illus- 

trated. 364 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

A delightful work, descriptive of insect and bird life, 
by a science instructor in one of the normal schools of 
the Sunflower state. The various metamorphoses 
through which insects pass are carefully explained by 
text and picture, while their work, beneficial or bane- 
ful, is as carefully explained. Several chapters are 
taken up with field work, observing and recording the 
coleoptera, hemiptera, lepidoptera, ete., etc. Bighteen 
chapters are devoted to birds, and specially to their 
food habits, their raid on insects, ete. There are 117 
illustrations, and they really and truthfully depict the 
subject in hand. It is an admirable bit of scientific 
work from beginning to end, and shows most careful 
and extended labor by the author; and the language 
is almost completely free of technical terms, which 
would seem to commend it to the student who is at all 
interested in acquaintance with life. 


RAPID CALCULATION AND ,.MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC. By C. H. Amick. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book that fills a place hitherto unoccupied. 
It is for those who have completed the eight elemen- 
tary grades, but you cannot go high enough above that 
for a man to be beyond its aid. As the boys say: “It 
is great.” It is full to the brim with suggestions, 
methods, devices, tricks, schemes for doing wonderful 
things with number. 

In the body of the Journal of Education this week we 
give hints of its wealth of information, process, and de- 
signs. If a teacher realized how much there is to it 
end what there is to it he would not be without it. 


WOODLAND PATHS. By Winthrop Packard. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.20. 

One of a series of well-written books by an author 
who is thoroughly a nature lover, whose study of birds. 
trees. and wild animals puts him in the front rank of 
naturalists. His books are charmingly written along a 
well-devised line. The four volumes of this series to- 
gether deal with the four seasons of a New England 
year. They are full of accurate knowledge of the 
woods. devoid of technicality, and written with a 
view to deepen the interest of the reader in the ways 
of nature. The books are well and appropriately illus- 
trated. 

THE WIRELESS STATION AT SILVER-FOX FARM. 
By James Otis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co, Price, $1.50. 

The author of this thoroughly boys’ book has not dis- 
appointed his readers in presenting this volume for 
their pleasure and information. The scene of the pres- 
ent story is laid on the Maine coast, where Paul Simp- 
son’s father is carrying on certain original plans for 
raising Russian or silver foxes for their pelts. A good 
location for his fox farm is found on Barren Island, 
twelve miles from shore. Paul is given a thirty-two- 
foot Hampton dory, and during his vacation is chief as- 
sistant to his father. In connection with his friend, 
Ned Bartlett, on the mainland, Paul installs a wireless 
telegraph system of communication, a device with 
which both boys have made themselves familiar. By 
means of the wireless revengeful plans by enemies of 
Paul's father are circumyented, the all but lost crew of 
a helpless steam yacht are rescued and the yacht itself 
saved, and the silver fox proposition is firmly estab- 
lished on its feet. Incidentally, readers are pretty well 
posted on wireless telegraphy before the book is con- 
cluded. The illustrations are good und many. 
MAROON TALES. By Will J. Cuppy. Chicago: 

Forbes & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This volume contains eight separate stories of the life 
in the University of Chicago. The tales are humorous, 
lively, and portray a sense of youthful energy which 
may perhaps be typical of every college. These stories 
will be read with interest. 


THE CHILD AND THE LAW. By Clara Wood 
Mingins. Pamphlet. Published by the author at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, 10 cents. 

This is a genuinely wholesome and interesting treat- 
ment of a most important phase of life, especially of 
child life. It will be worth much more than the price 
to any teacher, and more still to any mother. 
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The Physicians of the Murine Eye R dy Co., Chicago, 
S. A., Oculists of years’ standing, prapate 


Murine Eye Remedies 


in the Company’s’Laboratory. These Remedies are the result of 
their Clinical, Hospital and Private Practice, and they have found 
from their years’ of experience with Children’s Eyes, that two 
drops of Murine in each Eyeof the Growing Child is of inestimable 
value. Murine is an Eye Tonic and they know, if it is used 
regularly, that it Tones the Eyeof the Growing Child and in many 
instances obviates the use of Glasses, and is it not reasonable that 
Glasses when not required will retard the development of a young 
and growing Eye? 

Murine, through its Tonic effect, Stimulates Healthy Circulation 
and thus promotes the normal development of the Eye. We do 
not believe there is a Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and in the Eyes of the members of her family who would be 
without it, or who is not willing to speak of its Merits as The 
Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schoolroom Needs Murine 

Murine contains no harmful or prohibited Dru 
to the Laws of the Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Preparations everywhere will 
supply Murine and tell vou of its gratifying results. 

_ Samples and Instructive Literature cheerfully sent by Mail to 
interested applicants. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal and the Sample will be Liberal. 


THREE NEW READERS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


With biographical sketches, portraits and notes. 
55 cents, net, postpaid. 

This book contains the literature recom- 
mended for intensive reading and study in 
schools by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Indiana. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE SERIES 


FOR SEVENTH GRADE READING. 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE READING, 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 
The literature in these two books was 
selected by Superintendent Pearse and the 
Principals and Teachers of Milwaukee. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be ayailable, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 7: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 

tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 14: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’. Association. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 


October 26-27: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 

sity of Chicago. 

November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 
November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 


State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paut. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatior, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. With the open- 
ing of the school year the city 
schools have taken a decided ad- 
vance. Into the high school have 
been introduced courses in manual 
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training, commercial studies, and in 
domestic science. At Lakeside has 
been finished one of the best of our 
school buildings, in full view of 
Lake Champlain and the Adiron- 
dacks. Burlington may now chal- 
lenge any city of its size to show so 
complete an array of convenient, 
Sanitary school buildings, attractive 
in architecture. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. N. Hosea Whittemore, 
who retired from the principalship 
of the Mary Hemenway school a 
year ago, died at Tamworth, N. H., 
on September 10. He appeared to 
be in perfect health at the time of 
his retirement. He was_ seventy- 
two years of age. 

The school committee has unani- 
mously adopted a rule by which 
teachers might qualify for high 
school positions by possession of 
the college degree of associate of 
arts, instead of bachelor of arts, as 
heretofore. The rule requiring that 
every teacher in the high schools be 
an <A. B. precluded all chance of 
promotion for practically all teach- 
ers in the elementary grades to the 
better paying high school positions. 
The degree of A. A. may be ob- 
tained by attending summer or even- 
ing courses. Harvard, Boston Uni- 
versity, Tufts. Radcliffe, and Boston 
College have decided to grant the 
new degree. The school committee 
tentatively adopted a plan for a trial 
board of newsboys to investigate 
and punish violations of licenses 
held by newsboys who attend the 
public schools, and the matter was 
referred to the superintendent and 
other school officials for study and 
recommendations. The plan was 
submitted by Alexander Peckham, 
E. L. Curran, president of the Bos- 
ton Newsboys’ Club, and Mitchell 
Freiman of the West End House. 
The scheme provides for the ap- 
pointment of two adult citizens by 
the board, who will be associated 
with three Boston newsboys attend- 
ing the public schools, elected by 
the newsboy scholars. The trial 
boards will meet at the Newsboys’ 
Club. and the newsboy members 
will be paid fifty cents each for each 
meeting attended. The supervisor 
of licensed minors will bring com- 
plaints against newsboys before the 
trial board instead of in the juvenile 
court, as at present. 

Boston has 14,000 pupils in the 
high schools. There are 2.470 
Women teachers and 378 men. 

According to Dr. Snedden, state 
commissioner of education, returns 
received by the state board show that 
the attendance at the normal schoois 
this year is from twenty to thirty 
per cent. larger than usual. To such 
an extent is this so that the Normal 
Art school in Boston and the Fram- 
ingham Normal school have had_ to 
turn pupils away. Though he has 
not the exact figures at present, 
Commissioner Snedden says. that 
pupils have been turned away from 
these schools in considerable num- 
bers, and that there is a scarcity of 
normal school teachers to care for 
the increased number of pupils. He 
seems pleased with the increase in 
the number of normal school pupils, 
for he says there is also a scarcity 
of teachers of other kinds in the 
state. 

The Massachusetts board of edu- 
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cation is carrying on an investiga. 
tion of the need of increased agri- 
cultural education in this state, es- 
pecially as to facilities for such edu- 
eation for boys between fourteen 
and eighteen. Commissioner Sned- 
den says the view of the board 
tends to favor new agricultural 
high schools, rather than the inser- 
tion of agricultural courses in regu- 
lar high schools, though the latter 
methed is not frowned upon. Rufus 
Stimson, recently chosen agent of 
the board to investigate the needs 
of further agricultural education, is 
traveling about the state for the 
purpose of securing information on 
the subject. He is studying local 
situations, and preparing a report to 
the board. Dr. Snedden says the 
tendency is toward — establishing 
new agricultural high schools, sup- 
ported by unions of a number of 
towns. Some advantage could, 
however, be gained from agricul- 
tural courses in existing high 
schools, the commissioner points out. 
The high schools at Montague and 
Petersham give agricultural courses 
now, but Smith’s school of agricul- 


‘ ture at Northampton is at’ present 


about the only school of its kind in 
the state. 

WORCESTER. Worcester had 
her first superintendent in 1857. In 
the fifty-three years there have been 
six superintendents: Rev. (George 
Bushnell, Rey. John WD. E. Jones, 
Colonel P. Bernard Chenoweth, Al- 
bert P. Marble, Clarence F. Carroll, 
and Homer P. Lewis. 

Thomas F. O'Flynn, principal of 
the Ledge-street school, has distin- 
guished himself by writing a bril- 
liant history of Worcester, which is 
published by Little, Brown & Co. of 
Boston. 

WORCESTER. The Massachw 
setts Superintendents’ Association 
will hold its annual session in this 
city October 14. Superintendent O. 
A. Morton of Marlboro is secretary 
of the association. 

FRAMINGHAM. The normal 
school is full to overflowing and a 
large number of applicants turned 
away. The normal schools of the 
state have about twenty per cent. 
more students than ever before. 


NORTON, Wheaton Seminary, 
Dr. S. V. Cole, president, has opened 
with the largest enrollment in its 
bistory. The New England semi- 
nary and academy are coming into 
their own. 


MALDEN. ‘The Malden schools 
opened September 12 with anproxi- 
mately 8.000 pupils. There are ac- 
commodations for 8,200, and the 
seating is so arranged that there is 
no overcrowding. The schools are in 
charge of a new superintendent, 
Clarence Hall Dempsey, formerly in 
charge of the Revere schools, who 
succeeds Henry D. Hervey. Since 
the closing of school in June two 
sub-masters have resigned. Leon 
A. Winslow of the commercial de- 
partment has gone to the Portland 
(Me.) high school. In his place is 
Miss Abigail E. Hilton of Salem. 
Charles L. Favinger has resigued to 
take an advanced course at Harvard, 
and is replaced by William G. Hoff- 
man, Jr., of the East Providence 
(R. I.) high school. A teacher of 
penmanship, F. H. Pinks of Scran- 
ton, Pa., has been added to the 
force. 
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FITCHBURG. Miss Margaret 
Slattery of the State Normal Train- 
ing school, who is one of the most 
effective women speakers on educa- 
tion in the country, bas resigned to 
enter upon the work of Sunday 
school teacher-training work under 
the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. There is 
no more popular speaker for con- 
ventions or associations than Miss 
Slattery in the state. 

GLOUCESTER. If the school 
committee accepts the proposition of 
John Hays Hammond, an instructor 
of chauffeurs will be added to the 
teaching staff of the Gloucester 
high school, and girls as well as 
boys will have at hand the oppor- 
tunity not only to become versed in 
driving a motor car, but to get a 
practical understanding of the 
mechanism and equipment. Mr. 
Hammond believes such a_ step 
would go far toward offsetting, in 
and around Gloucester at any rate. 
the too prevalent custom of entrust- 
ing the wheel of an auto to inex- 
perienced and untrustworthy 
drivers. He offers to provide an in- 
structor and pay his salary. The 
school committee will take up Mr. 
Hammond’s proposition at a special 
meeting. 

WAKEFIELD. Superintendent J. 

H. Carfrey welcomed his teachers 
through a delightfully hearty letter, 
from which we quote the follow- 
ng:— 
long summer vacation is 
over, and the work of the year is 
about to begin with its trials as well 
as its successes. ... Teachers need 
to be optimistic. Every one of us 
will make mistakes, but an encour- 
aging word to a pupil or to a fellow- 
worker will help mightily to make 
the work easier and successful. 
Encouragement is not all one sided. 
You need encouragement; your pu- 
pils need it; your principal and your 
superintendent need it. Your super- 
intendent extends a welcome to all, 
and the best wishes for your success 
go with this welcome. May all have 
returned rested after the long vaca- 
tion and ready to enter upon the 
work with vigor. May we be able 
to make this year’s work the best 
ever done. May it be that everyone 
has received an inspiration in some 
way during the vacation that will 
make the work a pleasure and of 
great profit.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The recent report of 
the state superintendent of publie 
instruction discloses many interest- 
ing facts. The school population 
of Missouri is 1,005,092, the first 
time it has exceeded one _ million. 
But one-fourth of this population do 
not attend any school. The strange 
fact is that there are 14,268 more 
boys of school age than girls, and 
the number of boys attending the 
public schools exceeds the number 
of girls by 6,094. The country dis- 
tricts show a decrease in population. 
Within the last decade the number 
of children of school age has _ in- 
creased 19,784, yet the number of 
negro children has decreased nearly 
6,000 since 1900. 

Previous to September, 1909, less 
than half the counties in the state 
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had a county superintendent, and 
in many of those that had one the 
supervision was merely nominal. 
Under the pew law uniform super- 
vision was begun one year ago. 
The results of the first twelve 
months have far exceeded all ex- 
pectations. The superintendent is 
expected to visit each school in his 
county twice a year. His super- 
vision is most searching. In a book 
furnished by the state for the pur- 
pose, under some forty heads, he 
makes to the schoo] directors a re- 
port of the school as he finds it. 
One copy is placed on file in his of- 
fice. To the several heads under 
which the report is made a certain 
number of credits are attached. 
Any district that receives a credit 
of eighty-five has issued to it by the 
state rural school inspector a ‘“‘Cer- 
tificate of Approval.” 

The following extracts taken from 
the reports of the county superin- 
tendent of Laclede county show 
that the visit of that officer is not 
merely perfunctory :— 

“(1) Grounds.—Good location, but 
not on a_ public road. This will 
cause trouble sometime. Your 
grounds are not free from rocks and 
stumps. I am glad to see the 
teacher and pupil at work this time. 
I hope you will go to school, show 
the pupils you are interested, and 
stake out the grounds so they and 
the teacher will know how much 
work they have to do. I see you 
have a good supply of wood on 
hand. I am sorry you have no 
closets. Please do not forget this. 
Build two on the opposite rear cor- 
ners of the lot. Most schools in this 
county now have closets. Your 
neighbors on the east put up two 
last week.” 

“(2) Water.—Good bored well. 
Water good. Well protected by 
small house. I hope you will get a 
lock and see that the well is locked 
every night. You will have expen- 
sive trouble if you leave it open. It 
is an easy matter for some devilish 
boy to put a rock or fence rail into 
2 bored well and ruin it. You 
would be surprised at the number 
of ruined wells I have seen in this 
county. I saw two such last week.” 

“(3) House.—Good _ size. Large 
enough for forty pupils. Turned 
right to the light. No foundation. 
This means much fuel, coughs, 
colds, noise, and large doctors’ bills. 
One doctor’s bill from this cause 
may be more than the cost of a 
foundation. If you lack money get 
planks and plank up the space and 
then throw up dirt. The outside 
walls are all right. but the house 
needs painting. Roof and flue are 
all right. Floor good, but not clean. 
Inside walls are all right, but I 
want to call your attention to the 
fact that pine turns yellow’ with 
age, making the schoolroom dark on 
cloudy days. When you paint out- 
side don’t forget to give the inside 
a coat also—some light color to 
make the room cheerful. Seats mod- 
ern and of good kind. Stove all 
right, but too long. The old pipe 
needs watching. Stove ought to 
have a sheet-iron jacket around it. 
Teacher will explain. Windows all 
right as to number and_. »position. 
Several curtains are down. Those 
on the west side should be repaired 
at once so the teacher can control 
the light. I understand you have 
no insurance on your house. This 
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is a mistake. I suggest you look 
into the matter.” 

“(4) Teacher’s Helps.—By teach- 
er’s helps I mean those things a 
teacher must have in order to do 
good work. teacher empty 
handed can do but little work. A 
teacher needs certain things, as a 
farmer needs wagons, plows, har- 
ness, and cultivators. I found good 
felt board. I hope you will buy no 
more wood-backed erasers. They 
ruin the board when the feit gets 
worn down. only all-felt 
erasers, and you will get more for 
your money, and have less _ noise. 
I hope you will buy a bell as soon as 
you can. No bell means much tar- 
diness. It is so easy to say: “Our 
clock is slow,” or “Our clock 
stopped.” I found a _ good dic- 
tionary and a few library books. 
Next time you buy let your teacher 
select and buy in sets, and use as 
directed at the county association. 
No maps. No charts. Good globe. 
AS soon as you can, get a good 
clock and put it on the wall near 
the teacher’s program board. Every 
little boy and girl has a right to 
know whether he or she is getting a 
Square deal. A clock and program 
are to a school what a watch and 
timetable are to a railroad.” 

“(5) Teacher.—Was on time this 
morning. Earnest apd industrious. 
A little slow in recitations, but not 
jazy. It is a question of tempera- 
ment. I have been with him all 
day and talked about too many 
things to mention in this report. I 
hope you will see that the school- 
house is swept every day at the 
close of school, and the Sweepings 
burned in a pit for that purpose to 
kill the germs, and not throw them 
out to be carried back and breathed 
next day. As to your finances, see 
that the minutes of your board 
meetings show to whom every dol- 
lar paid out has gone and what you 
received for it. Keeping count on 
stubs and warrant book is not 
enough. The minutes must show 
every transaction in full. Please 
read the law as to your liability if 
you don’t do this.” ’ 

This is only a sample of several 
hundred such reports that have been 
written to members of school boards 
during the past year. Each visit 
by the county superintendent is re- 
ported in full. The effect has been 
wonderful. Boards which two years 
ago were allowing things to go in 
“any old way” are now striving to 
make an acceptable record. The 
outlay for the schools has materially 
increased. It is only a matter of a 
few years under this stimulating 
plan when it will be doubled, and 
the efficiency of the schools in- 
creased many fold. 

BE. J. Vert. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ©. P. Cary has 
issued the following very pertinent 
letter:— 

“To high school teachers who are 
just beginning to teach: Next July 
your application for a life certificate 
will be in the hands of the state su- 
perintendent of schools. Your su- 
perintendent or principal and the 
members of your board of edu- 
cation will be asked to state how 
well you succeeded during your first 
year. If the state superintendent 
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is informed by the school authorities 
that your success (1) in giving in- 
struction, (2) in stimulating your pu- 
pils, or (8) in governing your pupils 
was anything less than good, you 
will not be granted a life certificate, 
but will, unless your work is re- 
garded as a failure, be granted an- 
other special license, good for one 
year. At the end of your second 
year in such a case the same ques- 
tions as before will be submitted to 
the school officials. If the work is 
sufficiently improved you will then 
get your life certificate. 

“Let me explain what is meant by 
a good instructor. The good in- 
structor knows how to explain diffi- 
cult things so that, in a few words, 
they are made simple and clear. 
The end of instruction is, first, to 
have the pupils understand, and, sec- 
ondly, to have them apply this 
knowledge intelligently. The mud- 
dle-headed teacher cannot get her 
pupils to understand, for she does 
not understand clearly herself. The 
wordy, or voluble, teacher cannot 
get her pupils to understand, for she 
confuses them with many words. It 
is a game of now you see it and now 
you don’t. The poor instructor does 
not clearly discriminate between the 
important matter and the padding in 
the text-book. She teaches along on 
a dead level that is uninteresting 
and deadening for pupils. Her in- 
struction has no perspective, no fore- 
ground, no background. The good 
instructor picks out the important 
things and keeps the minds of the 
pupils in contact with these till they 
are so well known that they become 
part of the pupils’ mental equipment, 
a sort of second nature. The good 
instructor is never a great talker. 
She gets her pupils to do the most of 
the talking, and sees to ‘it that they 
stick to the point and know what 
they are saying. When she talks or 
ecplains it is when there is need of 
it and when the pupils are ready 
and eager to hear what she has to 
say. The good instructor will al- 
Ways on the same day or a subse- 
quent day test her pupils to see if 
they actually learned what she 
tried to teach. She can, in this way, 
test her own work as she goes along. 
The frequent repetition of the most 
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» An Honest Policy Always Wins! 
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NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
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“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 
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adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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important things is drill. The 
teacher who does not master the art 
of drilling is not a good instructor. 
The chief difficulty will be found in 
giving variety and interest to drill 
work. In all drill work, and in do- 
ing anything with which they are 
familiar, pupils should be keenly 
alert, quick, and accurate. In this 
respect, take your cue from first- 
class athletic games. Intellectual 
games can be made just as snappy 
and interesting as athletics if you 
know how. The slowness’ with 
which pupils work even in our best 
high schools is something painful. 
When you want them to think, give 
them time; but in drill, wake them 
up. Get speed and accuracy and 
self-control at the same time. You 
are not supposed to be training lotus- 
eaters, but live people for a _ live 
world. If you are excitable your- 
self, beware of unduly exciting the 
hervous pupils. Hold them down f 
steady self-possession. Self-confro! 
and accuracy are the great lessons 
such pupils must learn if they are 
ever to accomplish much. Remem- 
ber you are forming habits in your 
pupils, or allowing them to form 
habits for themselves. Are these 
habits such as_ will be useful to 
them in life, or a handicap? Ask 
yourself frequently whether you are 
habituating them to be satisfied with 
70 per cent of accuracy, 60 per cent. 
of speed, 85 per cent. of honesty. 
You can not secure perfection, but 
you can hold up _ ideals. High 
school pupils have to be taught how 
to study. Note the following sug- 
gestions :— 

“1. When you think it necessary to 
supplement what your pupils have 
said, or explain what they have 
been unable to understand, make 
sure you have their undivided atten- 
tion, make your statements in the 
simplest, briefest, clearest way you 
can and with such concrete illustra- 
tions as you think most appropriate. 
Then test to find out if you have 
been understood. 

“2. Choose the important points 
and bring them up in review again 
and again for discussion and applica- 
tion or use. 

“3. Have clearly in mind every day 
at the beginning of the recitation 


what you wish to accomplish that 
day, and make everything bend to 
the accomplishment of that end. If 
you do not do this, you will wander 
hither and thither, and get nowhere. 
Have in mind a good method of pro- 
cedure, but do not follow the same 
method day after day. 

“So far as stimulating pupils: is 
concerned, you might substitute the 
word interest. If you interest your 
pupils you stimulate them, you 
wake them up intellectually. But 
there are various degrees of interest. 
The proper kind is that which really 
takes hold of the pupil and stays 
with him. It causes him to study, 
to search through books for informa- 
tion, and to observe. It changes his 
nature,—his likes and his dislikes. 
In order to stimulate, one must be 
stimulating. This means live inter- 
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ests on the part of the teacher, and 
a manner that is earnest and is 
warmed by enthusiasm. 

‘Discipline is often the young 
teacher’s bugbear. Many fail here, 
at least in part. You will succeed 
best by starting in from the very 
first to make your class-work inter- 
esting and valuable. Do not give 
pupils time while in your class to 
grow idle and disorderly. But do 
not allow yourself to appear nerv- 
ous or hurried. Pupils are pleased 
to see the teacher self-possessed and 
master of the situation, but you 
should remember that you do not be- 
come master of the situation by 
shutting your eyes to disorder and 
lack of attention. You must deal 
with such things as disorder and in- 
attention in the quietest and most 
effective way you can devise. If 
you feel the need of suggestion, ask 
your principal or superintendent for 
concrete, specific suggestion as to 
how to deal with a particular kind 
of disorder on the part of particular 
pupils. Your discipline is good 
when your pupils habitually have 
good lessons, are eager to take part 
in the recitation, are habitually at- 
tentive throughout the class period. 
and are ready if any disorder does 


arise to heed your look or your 
slightest word of reproof. The 
teacher who, after she is weli 


started, has to reprove her pupils 
frequently or scold them is not good 
in discipline. Probably a teacher 
who is under the necessity after the 
first month or two of reproving any 
of her pupils in words more than 
once a week may be regarded as at 
least a partial failure. She may find 
it necessary to reprove by her look 
oftener than this. The look should 
rarely be a frown. 

“You should, if he does not come 
without it, invite your principal to 
come early to inspect your work. If 
need be, tell him you are in the atti- 
tude of a learner and want his help. 
Ask him specifically about your in- 
struction, your discipline, and the 
stimulating quality of your work. 
If he says you are doing very well 
for a beginner, ask him in what re- 
spects he hopes to see you develop 
with experience. Of course, you 
will not be silly or over-persistent so 
as to bore him, but you have a right 
to such help and suggestions as your 
principal is able to give. If he can- 
not or will not give you helpful sug- 
gestions, you are indeed unfortu- 
nate, but you must then make the 
best of your native ability. The 
trouble will be that you cannot see 
yourself as others see you, and you 
may fall into bad schoolroom habits 
which will be difficult to get rid of. 

“T have known many young women 
to fail because of one or more of the 
following reasons:— 

“1. They did not prepare their les- 
sons carefully. 

“2. They were noisy and ‘loud’ in 
company or on the streets. 

“3. They received attentions from 
young men who did not have good 
standing in the community. 

“4. They received atfentions from 
the high school boys in a_ social 
way that attracted attention and 
created unpleasant comment within 
and without the school. 

‘5. They gossiped about matters 
that were in the nature of school- 
room secrets. 

“6. They criticised other teachers 
or the principal, and in other ways 
showed disloyalty. 
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ata es TRAINING IN WRITING, leading to the highest at- 

tainable proficiency in LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 
ENDURANCE, These are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, 


Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public Schools can see entire 
classes of young pupils write at commercial speed, hour after hour, without 
physical strain. Im many schools the Palmer Method has reduced, more than 
one-half, the periods devoted to compositions, spelling and other written tests. 


NORIIAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 
been made. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, 
postpaid, for 25 cents. Full information upon request, 


THE A, N. PALIIER CO. 
32 E Union Square, . - New York City 


WM, J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker o: an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Svm- 
mer sessions. Oa and full i mation 
on application te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. - 
EOow BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how orking Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atianta, San Francisco; Chi : Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


“7. They spoke slightingly of peo- 
ple of the town or city, and made 
odious comparisons. 

“8. They wene selfish and preferred 
their own pleasure in social ways 
rather than to save’ their best 
strength and energy for the school- 
room. 

“The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely, but it is all summed up in 
this, that they were silly, indiscreet, 
incompetent, or showed a wrong 
spirit. 

“A few years ago an investigator 
made a study of a large number of 
high school pupils for the purpose of 
discovering what they like and what 
they dislike in teachers. There Is 
nothing new or startling in the re- 
ports he received or in the summary 
he gives of these reports, but it may 
not come amiss for you to know 


what high school pupils themselves 
admire in teachers. 

“They like teachers who take an in- 
terest in them and talk with them 
outside of the classroom, especially 
concerning matters in which they 
have a personal interest. They like 
teachers who encourage them and 
see some good in them as contrasted 
with those who are cold and critical. 
They dislike teachers in whom they 
find deception, or hypocrisy, or any 
lack of sincerity. They like teach- 
ers who understand boys and girls 
and do not misjudge them. They 
like teachers who mean what they 
say, who are firm and decisive, and 
cannot be bluffed or imposed upon. 
They do not like an easy mark or a 
soft, yielding personality that can be 
coaxed or wheedled into doing any- 
thing and everything the pupils suz- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES staineu 
fingers absolutely, removing net 
only every suggestion of dirt, bu. 
also any dried, half-dead skin tha) 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate - 
rially benefit the remaining cutic! . 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 405 Coo oper Bldg 
Los Angeles, Cal., 2 Dougie Bldg. 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8. For both sexes, For cata) 
the Principal, A.C. BOYDEN, M, A, 


Stave NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mage, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities teaehers in every 


of the U.S. OR MANUAL. 


part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem assachusotts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical errs of teachers of 
the commercial subjects ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 120 st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


the James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


ls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive US recommen(da- 
Competent teachers in demand. ae FEE, $1, 00. 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


101 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high _— positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


NEW EN Gi LAN D We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Self Help and Self Cure............... Wilder & * Selbert Small, Maynard & Co., Boston $. b 
The History of Political Theory................ Fess Ginn & Co., “ y a 
Reading References for English History...... Cannon se “ “ 2.50 
Elements of English Versification....... right & Miller “ “ “ 
English Literature...... ... Long “ 
Lessons in English.................. Howland A. C. MeClarg & 
Practical Agriculture............ Wilkinson American ook C 30. 
Education Through Farnsworth 
Lake George and Lake Champlain.......... ... Reid G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 3.50 
nish Composition..................... Crawford “ 165 

Queen Haggard “ 1.50 

he Fight for Conservation... ................ Pinchot “ .60 
Neighborhood Entertainments................ - Stern Sturgis & Walton, ee 
The House of Whispers............... ee Le Quex __ Brentanos, “ 1.50 
By the Foster Paul Elder, San Francisco 1.50 


gest. No teacher is liked who does 
not command the respect of her pu- 
pils, and to gain this respect re- 
quires a strong character and an en- 
thusiastic, sympathetic nature. 

“The teacher whom pupils admire 
never allows a recitation to drag. It 
must be so interesting that pupils 
cannot help listening to what goes 
on, and wanting to take part in the 
game. ‘Pupils of this age are ex- 
tremely sensitive, almost painfully 
self-conscious, and shaken by all 
sorts of doubts.’ They dislike a 
teacher who is sarcastic or cutting 
in her remarks, who is given to ridi- 
eule or who criticises small failures 
or short-comings in a way to mag- 
nify their importance. A good high 
school teacher must be_ interested 
not only in her own work, but in the. 
work of the school as a whole. She 
must have the success of the entire 
school at heart.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. On November 4 and 
5 the Northern Lilinojs Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meet- 


ing at the University of Chicago on 
the invitation of the School of Edu- 
ecation—a department of the univer- 
sity. Prominent educators will con- 
tribute papers on various phases of 
the general subject, “The Concrete 
in Education.” It is expected that a 
large attendance of members will be 
present and that many will take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to familiar- 
ize themselves with the methods in 
vogue in the various schools of the 
College of Education. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL. Superintendent S. L. 


Heeter has had the smoothest pos- 
sible time during the three years 
that he has been in office, but on 
September 7 he met his first defeat 
and under circumstances that caused 
much anxiety for the immediate 
future of the schools. He recom- 
mended a man who met all require- 
ments and had had sixteen years’ 
experience, and the board of educa- 
tion turned down this nomination 
and elected a man’ without the re- 
quirements set by either city or 


—- 


state and without a day’s experience 
in any school system. Nothing that 
the board has done in years has been 
so openly defiant of law and order 
as this. Because of the long peace 
and prosperity of the schools this 
came like a bolt of lightning from a 
clear sky. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


George S. Hine, a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1908, has re. 
signed the position of principal of 
the Marinette County School of Ag- 
riculture and Domestic Science to 
become a member of the animal 
husbandry department of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, where he will devote his 
time to extension work. 


Professor Thomas 8. Adams, who 
for the past nine years has been a 
member of the department of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has resigned to accept the chair 
of political economy in the Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis, Mo., 
with a large increase in_ salary. 
Professor Adams also served the 
state as expert on the state tax com- 
mission. 


Grant M. Hyde, a_ graduate of 
Yale, has been appointed instructor 
of English at the University of Wis- 
consin and will assist in the instruc- 
tion of students in the course in 
journalism. A. E. Berggren, lowa 
State College, has been appointed in- 
structor in steam and gas engineer- 
ing at the university. In the school 
of music, Irene Belle Eastman, Oli- 
vet College, Michigan, has _ been 
made instructor in organ and theory 
in place of E. A. Bredin, who goes 
as organist to St. James’ Episcopal 
ehurch at Evanston, Ill. Christo- 
pher Roos, now chief technician in 
the Pepper laboratory, been 
chosen laboratory assistant to Dr. 
Evans, university medical adviser 


—The issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for September 17 contains a number 
of interesting articles. William 
Inglis contributes some further 
“pages from the notebook of a New 
York newspaper reporter” in a story 
entitled “Through the Great Bliz- 
zard on Pilot Boat 13.” Colonel 
Roosevelt’s tour of the West is 
shown pictorially. How Peterboro 
honored the late composer, Edward 
MacDowell, by a musical pageant, 
is told by Louise Collier Willcox. 
Francisco’ Cocina, reviewing Zane 
Grey’s new book, “The Heritage of 
the Desert,” tells of the wonder and 
charm of the Mormon country. An 
interesting story of war and peace 
is contributed by Edgar Wallace. 
Many other illustrated articles and 
photographs are shown, together 
with the usual editorial, humor, and 
financial features. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 


Through arrangements between B. 
F. Keith and Claude Grahame- 
White, the aviator, Bostonians will 
next Saturday at the Harvard avia- 
tion field have an opportunity to see 
a demonstration of aerial navigation 
under conditions different from any 
which have obtained since this 
form of sport became popular all 
ever the world. In fact, it is the 
idea of both Mr. Keith and Mr. Gra- 
hame-White to give a’ popular dem- 
onstration for the thousands who 
were unable to see the flights on 
the aviation field last week at close 
range. On that occasion Mr. Gra- 
hame-White was a competitor in nu- 
merous events and was unable to do 
many things with his airships that 
he would have liked to have done. 
He now proposes to give, on what he 
considers the best aviation field in 
the world, a demonstration of the 
possibilities of aerial flights that 
will prove really sensational, most 
of the work being done on the field 
itself. While he will make some high 
flights and perform such feats as 
stopping his motor at a height of 
about 1,000 feet above the field and 
gliding down, within full view of 
the people, a great part of the work 
will be done directly within the en- 
closure. The exhibition will begin 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
be continued until 5 or 6, and in that 
time Mr. Grahame-White, with both 
his biplane and the famous Bleriot 
monoplane, will perform ali the 
feats possible in aerial navigation. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


— 


vacancy now to be filled is that 
which was created by Mr. Mce- 
Enery’s death. But, in that case, 


as the legislature was then in ses- 
sion, the governor has no authority 
to appoint, under’ the decision 
reached by the Senate some years 
ago in the case of Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania. Altogether it is a 
pretty tangle. 
CLOUDS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
The relations of Greece and Tur- 
key are strained to the danger 
point. For months the resentment 
of the Turks aroused by the move- 
ment for the annexation of Crete to 
Greece has manifested itself in a 
bitter boycott of Greek ships, 
Greek trade, and Greek labor. The 
recent election of several influential 
Cretans to the Greek National As- 
sembly and the prospect that one of 
them may become the Greek 
premier has intensified Turkish re- 
sentment, so that recently, when 
the Greek minister at Constanti- 
nople took occasion to remonstrate 
against the severity of the boycott, 
he was sharply reminded of the 
Turkish grievance regarding Crete. 
There is a widespread feeling that 
the governing party in Turkey 
would welcome a war as a means of 
averting other troubles, and that a 
war with Greece would _be  espe- 
cially popular. The protecting 
powers may yet have serious cause 
to regret their vacillating policy in 
Crete. 


TEACHER’S AGENCIES, 


MANUAL Training Teachers are in demand now. There is not a properly equipped 
teacher of manua) training or domestic science in the country who is not 
wanted somewhere ata good salary, if only teacher and place could be brought together. 
That is the work of a teachers’ agency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 
industrial education in Birmingham, Ala., he wrote to us January 19, 1910, and we recom- 
mended a man in Syracuse, whom he TRAININ N. Y., deciced to establish a depart- 
engaged by telegraph. When Waverly, mept of industrial education, Super- 
intendent Meserve wrote to us July 6, 1910. We recommended aman, and he is now at 
work. When a man was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, ]i)., Superintendent 
White wrote to us July 9, 1910, and we recommended a New York man. wi o was duly elecicd. 
None of these men would have known of these places, none of these places would bave known 
of these men, had not application been made to an agency that makes it a study Pp 

to know just where a man will fit.and get the right teachers into the right LACES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, DN. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


/ EVERY DAY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it new! 


THE ALBERT TE ACHERS’ AGENC 378 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°fitth Avenue 
i hers to colleges, public and private schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


Many of them 
In business 


menda ¢ 


Advises parents about schools. 


introduces to Colleger, 


MERICA Pee | TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ry department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


and 
ernesses, for eve 
Mrs. KM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


or address 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! School: and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. Fos further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Astists Teachers in obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah; Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A fuperior agency for tuperics 
Services free 10 schoo) cfi cials 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


ra Agency La ag distance Telephone, ALVIN F. PEASE, 


every part of the country. 


29.-A Beacon. St. Boston, Mass. 
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IPPINGOTT’'S NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Just Issued 
Lippincott’s Primer 


By HOMER P. LEWIS 


Superintendent of Schools; Worcester, Mass. 


A first. book for little folks. Beautifully illus- 
trates with nine pictures in color and many in 
black and white. 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


Author of “ Morris's School Histories,” ‘* Home Life in 
Ail Lands,” etc. 


This book is intended for Advanced Elementary 
Grades. It is strictly up to date, profusely illus- 
trated, and contains numerous maps and an ex- 
ceptionally interesting text. 


Recently Issued 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 
By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 244 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
No School Library is Complete Without 
NEW GAZETTEER 
LIPPINCOTT BLOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


‘J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHEEBS PHIL ADELPHIA 


NOTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


By A. E. Winship 
Boston 


Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspiration 


Mr. Winship has been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys fora quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every state 
in the union, and in more than half of the 
states every year for twenty-five years. In 
more than one hundred cities he has lec- 
tured in more than ten different years. 


LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series. 


For dates, address 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

*«] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work."’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘“‘with very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“T have been very much pieased with the work of your 
haoney in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing » come in for next 
school year. Send forregistratio.. blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WAM, FP. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions, There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


* 
> 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 
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